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Chronicle 


The War.—During the week the French made head- 
way on the Ailette, while the British delivered several 
blows in Flanders. In the thrust they finally gained the 
village of Passchendaele and the 
crest of the ridge which looks down 
upon Roulers, only six miles away. 
All the high ground which the Germans now hold is a 
short spur running north of Passchendaele. This they 
are making every effort to retain, as possession of it by 
the British would cut off Houlthulst Wood and force a 
retirement. The latest British activity was on a front of 
one and a half miles; they penetrated the German lines 
to a depth of half a mile, considerably widened the salient 
about Passchendaele and Goeberg and obtained a firm 
grip on their recently acquired positions north of the 
Ridge. 

The Italian situation has been a continuation of the 
retreat recorded last week. By November 6, with heavy 
attacks launched on the Italian lines in the Giudicaria 
zone on the Trentino front to support them and to 
threaten the flanks of Cadorna’s armies, the Austro- 
German troops forced the Tagliamento River at Pinzano, 
obliged their opponents to give up all their zones of de- 
fense from the Bella Valley to the Colbricon, north of 
the Sugana Valley, on a front of more than ninety-three 
miles. The whole Italian line thus menaced withdrew in 
fairly good order to the banks of the Livenza. But the 
Austro-German armies again drove the Italian forces 
across the stream and there was heavy fighting between 
the Vittorio hills and the Monticano River to the west 
of the Livenza. By November to they were in strong 
positions along the Piave River from the foothills of 
the Alps to the Adriatic, and had taken Asiago on the 
Trentino front, twenty miles west of the river, thus seri- 
ously threatening the Italian flanks on the Piave line. On 
November 11 they captured Belluno, on the upper Piave, 
and the Vidor bridge-head on the east bank. A.confer- 
ence of British, French and Italian representatives at 
Italian Headquarters on November 8 resulted in the cre- 
ation of an inter-Allied Military Committee. General 
Cadorna, who has been in supreme command uf the 
Italian Army since the beginning of the war, has re- 
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ceived a place on the new committee. General Foch, 
Chief of Staff of the French War Ministry, and General 
Sir Henry Hughes Wilson of the British General Staff 
will serve on the committee with General Cadorna. New 
heads of the Italian forces were also named. General 
Diaz has been appointed first in command, with General 
Badoglio second and General Giardino third. 

While one British column is steadily advancing north- 
west of Bagdad another column which is moving along 
the Mediterranean coast, assisted by French and Brit- 
ish warships, has gained nearly twenty miles since the 
capture of Gaza. According to General Allenby’s latest 
reports, the British line runs in a southeasterly direction 
from two miles north of Hamameh, which is two miles 
from the coast and four miles northeast of Askalon, to 
two miles north of Arak-el-Menshiyeh, on the Central 
Railway. Askalon has been occupied by British infantry 
and artillery. The column is now five miles below the 
latitude of Jerusalem, which, however, is forty-five miles 
inland. 

Our Navy Department has been advised by Admiral 
Sims that the American patrol boat, the Alcedo, a 
converted yacht, was torpedoed and sunk by a German 
submarine in the war zone. One officer and twenty men 
are missing. The ship sank in four minutes after being 
struck. 

Dr. Heffelrich has tendered his resignation as Vice- 
Chancellor. The Cabinet, containing Couni von Hert- 
ling as Chancellor, Friedrich von Payer as Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Herr von Friedberg as 
Vice-President of the Prussian Min- 
try, means virtually a coalition Lib- 
eral Government. The Clerical, National-Liberty and 
Progressive parties are represented in the Cabinet. The 
Socialists accept the appointment of von Payer as evi- 
dence that Count von Hertling is willing to work with 
the present group of the Reichstag majority parties, but 
they are reserving to themselves complete liberty of ac- 
tion. The Conservatives are the only important Reich- 
stag faction not represented in the new Government. 
The Liberals are preparing to combat thei: opponents in 
their efforts to obstruct the enactment of the Prussian 
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Electoral Reform bill, and it is expected that the Cleri- 
cals, National-Liberals, the Poles and the Progressive 
Socialists will give them an ample majority in the lower 
chamber of the Prussian Diet. 

Press dispatches from Copenhagen state that the pro- 
posed settlement of the Polish question, according to 
the Lokal-Anzeiger, will be submitted to the Ways and 

Means Committee of the Reichstag 
ant aened on November 18 or 19, and to the 
Poland : , 
delegations from the Austrian or 
Hungarian parliaments in Vienna on December 3. Other 
press dispatches from Vienna via Amsterdam say that 
in reply to several Slav, Ruthenian and Czech interpella- 
tions protesting against newspaper reports of the Austro- 
German decision regarding the future of Poland—which 
country was to be erected into an independent kingdom, 
with liberty of conscience proclaimed in its constitution 
but with the Catholic religion recognized as the State 
religion on all official occasions—Premier von Seydler 
said in the lower house of the Austrian parliament that 
as long as the discussions with Germany had not resulted 
in a full agreement it was still impossible to say how 
. the Polish question was to be solved. If in the future 
the Kingdom of Poland should seek a rapprochement 
with the dual monarchy, he said, the whole question 
would be settled in a legislative manner and the Aus- 
trian parliament would have an opportunity to define 
its attitude. The Premier declared that the Polish ques- 
tion could not be an obstacle to peace, and that all na- 
tionalities would have an opportunity to put forth their 
just claims regarding political orientation. He added 
that the Government would take care that whatever the 
solution, Austria would not emerge weakened from the 
change, but strengthened. 


China.—News came from Pekin on November 5 that 
Viscount Ishii, head of the Japanese Mission to'this coun- 
try, and Secretary of State Lansing had signed an agree- 
ment on November 2 by which the 
United States recognizes Japan’s spe- 
cial interest in China and reaffirms for 
both countries an equal opportunity for commerce and 
trade with China. The agreement also guarantees in 
these words the independence of China: 


Moreover, they (the Governments of the United States and 
Japan) declare that they are opposed to the acquisition by any 
Government of any special rights or privileges that would affect 
the independence or territorial integrity of China or that would 
deny to the subjects or citizens of any country the full enjoy- 
ment of equal opportunity in the commerce and industry of 


China. 

Secretary Lansing also announced that another impor- 
tant result of the Japanese Mission was Viscount Ishii’s 
assurance that his Government “ desired to do its part in 
the suppression of Prussian militarism and was eager to 
co-operate in every practical way to that end.” It is un- 
derstood that one of these ways will be co-operation in 
the Pacific by the Japanese and American navies. 
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Ireland.—The Irish papers bear with them an atmos- 
phere of agitation and alarm. In a speech recently deliv- 
ered in the House of Commons Mr. Redmond, after de- 
claring that should the Convention 
“break down in hopelessness and de- 
spair by reason of any policy pursued 
outside itself it would be far better for Ireland and the 
Empire had it never met,” considered the Government’s 
policy in Ireland. He accused the Executive of encour- 
aging and then defying Sinn Fein and protested against 
“a lot of silly proclamations issued under the Defense 
of the Realm Act.” The Government, he said, should 
strive its utmost “ to tranquilize the country, but instead, 
it was increasing the difficulties of all parties at the Con- 
vention.” In reply the Chief Secretary, Mr. Duke, repu- 
diated this charge and affirmed that “ 200,000 Irishmen 
were being recruited, enemies of the Empire and of the 
Allies, for the purpose of creating a new rebellion in 
Ireland.” 

Week by week for a period running into months there had 
been organization and drilling in every parish and village in 
Ireland, and, to a considerable extent, in the large towns, of the 
new Irish Volunteers. The organization was professedly a rebel 
force. They were told by their leaders that they had a con- 
siderable store of arms, and that they would have more before 
the day came. More from where? They could not buy them 
in Ireland. It could only be that the helping hand which was 
to bring them arms was Germany and the reason for the de- 
portation of some of the men was that the helping hand of 
Germany was being stretched out again, and the Government 
knew it. 

The Chief Secretary spoke at some length in justifi- 
cation of his administration. He seized arms because no 
one would guarantee that they would not be used against 
the Government; he forbade hurley sticks to be distrib- 
uted because they had already proved dangerous weapons 
in the hands of infuriated people, and finally he disowned 
responsibility for the harsh treatment of the Irish pris- 
oners. In connection with the present widespread agita- 
tion, Cardinal Logue has sent this wire to the English 
Review: “Do not approve of revolutionary action. 
Have no control over Sinn Feiners. Success of Conven- 
tion only remedy. If it fails—chaos.” The Jrish Weekly 
Independent prints this news with some reserve, the 
Irish Catholic, on the contrary, makes it the subject of 
an approving editorial. The latter paper is also alarmed 
about the conditions stressed by Duke. It says: 

To us it seems that unless they (Duke’s charges) are entirely 
baseless, a very clear duty is imposed on the clergy and parents 
of Ireland to do whatsoever they still can to save our boys 
from the grip of the hangman. Any new revolt will be sup- 
pressed relentlessly, and with the full approval of all who want 
to see their native land preserved from passing into the hands 
of groups of political adventurers and hotheads who would im- 
peril without scruple the lives and fortunes of our people, if 
they canethereby carry out their plans and those of the occult 
wire-pullers of whom they are the cat’s paws. 

The more recent papers give much space to the arrest 
of Liam Mellowes and Dr. McCartan, and wonder what 


it portends. 
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Mexico.—A recent speech delivered in the Mexican 
House of Representatives by Carranza’s henchman, 
Cabrera, shows in its true light the wretched condition 
of the country. The following pas- 


Cabrera and the ‘i 
sages are significant: 


Country 
We have destroyed the banks, because 


they were. opposed to the revolution. But are we going to say 
to them now, “ We are vanquished ; provide us with your bank 
notes?” No, we will not do so. 

We have destroyed the railroads, because it was necessary to 
do. so in order to combat the military enemy. We must now 
prepare them, so that through them the current of national 
prosperity may again circulate. The heavens this year have de- 
termined to destroy us with famine; the crops have been lost. 
We shall not raise twenty-five per cent of what our fields of- 
fered. 


In other words, Mexico by the confession of the chief 
revolutionists is a country of ruin and famine. Cabrera 
then petitioned for a suspension of guarantees so that 
all “ antagonistic to revolutionary tendencies,” especially 
“the intellectual, the wealthy and the wise,” may be 
punished, presumably by court-matrial. The speaker 
enumerated the people who must be dealt with; appar- 
ently ninety-nine per cent of the population is on the list. 
He is thirsty for the blood of the Federals, the Villistas, 
the Zapatistas, the cientifico plutocrats, the agrarian 
plutocrats, foreign plutocrats, especially American and 
English, who pay for the publication of articles and 
books that belittle the Carranza régime, and last and 
most guilty of all, the clergy, especially the higher clergy 
who left the country to plot again Carranza. And finally 
came this great confession: the step taken “to reestab- 
lish constitutional government was premature, and to 
correct this error the suspension of individual guaran- 
tees must be decreed,” a few hundred more men must 
be murdered and more property must be stolen before 
Mexico can be made safe for democracy. 


Rome.—The motive underlying the misinterpretations 
of the Pope’s peace proposals is daily growing clearer, as 
Protestant and Socialistic journals and reviews in Ger- 
many, France, England; Italy and the 
United States unite in protesting with 
sadness and bitterness that one of the 
effects of the war will be an increase of the power of the 
Papacy. To avert so dire a calamity, they are bending 
every effort to discredit the Pope and his endeavors to 
bring the world back to peace. In spite of this the note 
has had a tremendous effect. In the words of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, spoken recently, “ It has not produced im- 
mediate results, but it has sown seed which cannot but 
bear fruit.”” Reaction against the injustice with which 
the message of the Holy Father was first received, is now 
noticeable in many lands, tinctured, however, with preju- 
dice and absurdity. 

The Atlantic Monthly for November, for instance, 
reviews the whole question of Pope Benedict’s letter 
and shows that the Papacy has not been pro-German 
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either from the beginning of the war, as has been alleged, 
or in its recent note, and in particular that the statement 
to the effect that such an attitude was the result of a bribe 
offered by Germany to restore the temporal power is 
without foundation. According to the writer, the Pope 
is far too astute a statesman to dream of the possibility 
of the dismemberment of Italy by Germany, a thing 
which would be the necessary preliminary to the reacqui- 
sition by the Vatican of the narrow strip of Italian soil 
to which the Popes have never relinquished their claim. 
He is, however, of the opinion, that the Pope does ambi- 
tion a larger temporal power, consisting of ‘“‘a general 
suzerainty over the world,” which would make him by 
persuasion at present, but later by authority, “ the final 
arbiter between kings.” This contention he bases on 
such ridiculous grounds as the use by the Pope of the 
expressions “common Father of all” and “ Supreme 
Spiritual charge.” He believes that this assumption has 
been to a degree accepted by the belligerents in that they 
have not replied to it. He concludes, therefore, that the 
policy of the Papacy is “ pro-Roman.” In any case, he 
declares that “it may be maintained that Pope Benedict’s 
appeal for peace is not pro-German; even that it is, in a’ 
definite and profound sense, anti-German.” The justi- 
fication of this statement he deduces from an analysis of 
the Pope’s definite proposals. 

The suggestion of a “simultaneous and reciprocal 
diminution of armament ” has met with flat refusals from 
Germany for the past twenty years, whenever it was pro- 
posed. The Pope could not but be aware of this. If 
Germany accedes to the proposal it will be against her 
wishes ; if she refuses to consider it, she will be put in a 
bad light before the world. The suggestion that Belgium 
and France be evacuated, with the logical, though unex- 
pressed, implication that Courland, Livonia, Volhynia 
and Bodalia should also be evacuated, joined with the 
endeavor to enlist sympathy for Poland, imply the “ sur- 
render of Pan-German dreams “ or the acknowledgment 
by Germany that “her policy of conquest is the real bar 
to peace.” In addition, the Pope proposes the arbitra- 
tion of the question of Alsace-Lorraine, a matter that 
Germany repeatedly declared to be not arbitrable. More- 
over, the Pope’s peace proposals, in the opinion of the 
writer, are “ distinctly and very strongly pro-Austrian.” 

Pope Benedict has, in fact, marked a line of cleavage, which 
may at any moment become a line of fracture, not so much 
between Austria and Germany as between South Germany, 
including Austria, and North Germany, dominated by Prussia. 
For, while cutting the claws of Germany—a not unfair way of 
describing the disarmament of the supremely militarist State— 
the Pope’s proposals work no detriment at all to Bavaria, Wirt- 
temburg, Silesia, and other Roman Catholic sections of South 
Germany. 

The arbitration of the Balkan situation is contrasted 
with the evacuation of Belgium, and in the opinion of the 
writer gives Austria the hope of a diminished Serbia, to 
which Bulgaria would not object. The solution of the 
Polish question, he believes, does not exclude the possi- 
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bility of Russian Poland being united to Austrian Poland, 
with the Austrian Emperor as its King, a settlement 
which would checkmate aggressive Hungary and give 
the German element a preponderance over the Slav ele- 
ment in the Reichsrat at Vienna. Such additions to her 
territory would amply compensate Austria for the 
loss of portions of the Trentino and the section 
about Goritz. Finally he sees in the efforts of the Holy 
Father an attempt to align Roman Catholic South Ger- 
many on the side of Austria. Bavaria, he says, and 
Catholic South Germany do not love Prussia, and they 
are growing restive at being forced to wage a destructive 
war for the benefit of Prussian ambitions. Sadowa is as 
bitterly remembered as Sedan. Disarmament would rob 
Prussia of her mastery and pave the way for the revival 
of the anti-Prussian League. 


Russia.—Last week a new revolutionary movement 
overthrew Kerensky’s Government and put the Bolshe- 
viki, or extreme radical Socialists, in control of Petro- 
grad. The first signs of the impend- 
pending coup d’état appeared last 
Wednesday in the news that negotia- 
tions between the General Staff of the Petrograd district 
and the Military Committee of the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates regarding the strengthen- 
ing of the Staff by inclusion of Democratic members had 
been broken off. Premier Kerensky then denounced be- 
fore the Preliminary Parliament the Bolsheviki attempt 
to seize power, provoke civil war and play into the hands 
of Germany. Dispatches from Petrograd, dated Novem- 
ber 5, also brought the news that Leon Trotsky, Presi- 
dent of the Delegates’ Central Executive Committee, had 
bidden the city garrison execute no orders except those 
approved by the Delegates’ Military Committee, and the 
garrison of 40,000 troops seems to have been won over 
then to the Bolsheviki. On November 8 intelligence came 
that the radical Socialists had secured control of the 
capital, seized the telegraph offices and some of the 
banks, and had forced the Government troops holding 
the Winter Palace to surrender after a bombardment 
from the cruiser Aurora and from the Fortress of SS. 
Peter and Paul. The “ Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee ” then issued the following proclamation: 


Bolsheviki Seize the 
Government 


We have deposed the Government of Kerensky which rose 
against the revolution and the people. The change which re- 


sulted in the deposition of the Provisional Government was~* 


accomplished without bloodshed. The Petrograd Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates solemnly welcomes the ac- 
complished change, and proclaims the authority of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee until the creation of a Government 
by the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates. Announcing this 


to the army at the front, the Revolutionary Committee calls 
upon the revolutionary soldiers to watch closely the conduct of 
the men in command. Officers who do not join the accomplished 
revolution immediately and openly must be arrested at once as 
enemies. ‘ 

The Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
considers this to be the program of the new authority: 


(1) 
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The offer of an immediate democratic peace. (2) The imme- 
diate handing over of large proprietorial lands to the peasants. 
(3) The transmission of all authority to the Council of Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Delegates. (4) The honest convocation of a 
Constitutional Assembly. 

The national revolutionary army must not permit uncertain 
military detachments to leave the front for Petrograd. ; 
Soldiers: For peace, for bread, for land, and for the power 
of the people. 


The General Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates of all Russia assembled in Petrograd on No- 
vember 7 with 560 delegates in attendance and elected 
fourteen Bolsheviki officers, including 
Nicolai Lenine and Leon Trotsky, 
and issued the following proclamation 
to “all Provisional Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates ”’: 


The New Govern- 
ment’s Program 


All power lies in the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. 
Government commissaries are relieved of their functions. Pres- 
idents of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates are to commu- 
nicate direct with the Revolutionary Government. All mem- 
bers of agricultural committees who have been arrested are to 
be set at liberty immediately and the commissioners who ar- 
rested them are in turn to be arrested. The death penalty re- 
established at the front by Premier Kerensky is abolished, and 
complete freedom for political propaganda has been established 
at the front. All revolutionary soldiers and officers who have 
been arrested for complicity im so-called political crimes are to 
be set at liberty immediately. Former Ministers Konovaloff, 
Kishkin, Terestchenko, Malyanovitch, Nikitin and others have 
been arrested by the Revolutionary Committee. Mr. Kerensky 
has taken to flight, and all military bodies have been empowered 
to take all possible measures to arrest Kerensky and bring him 
back to Petrograd. All complicity with Kerensky will be dealt 
with as high treason. 


Most of Kerensky’s Cabinet are reported to be held 
in solitary confinement in the Fortress of SS. Peter and 
Paul. By November 9 the Bolsheviki movement ap- 
peared to have reached Moscow, as the Revolutionary 
Committee supported by the garrison of that city had 
seized the government offices there. The Bolsheviki 
appealed to the Russian army to stand firm until a demo- 
cratic peace has been won and announced “ an armistice 
of three months during which there shall be elected 
representatives of all the nations, not diplomats, who 
are to settle the question of peace.” All private, State 
and ecclesiastical lands, it is announced, are to be handed 
over to Peasants’ Committees. Dispatches dated Petro- 
grad, November 9, announced that an absolutely Bol- 
sheviki Cabinet had been formed with Lenine as Premier 
and Trotsky as Foreign Minister, which is meant to re- 
main in office till the Constituent Assembly convenes. 

Advices received on Monday, November 11, report 
that an organization called the All Russian Committee 
for Saving the Country and the Revolution, announced 
that the collapse of the Bolsheviki movement was near. 
Regiments loyal to Kerensky, who is said to be in com- 
mand of 200,000 men, were reported to be marching 
on Petrograd and to have taken Bolsheviki strongholds 


on the way. 
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Hoover in Ancient Mexico 


Eser Cote Byam 


N the midst of meatless and wheatless days, with all 
I the world a-Hooverizing, and governments seeking 

means to curb food speculators, it is both interest- 
ing and instructive to consider the efforts of the Span- 
ish Viceroy in Mexico to accomplish a similar purpose 
nearly 350 years ago. Martin Enriquez was his name 
and during his rule, from 1568 to 1580, many important 
events occurred, but the one of particular consequente 
was the establishment of a public warehouse for grain 
in the City of Mexico. 

Speculators had been buying food and holding it for 
a rise in price, and the middlemen had multiplied the 
charges to an intolerable degree. Therefore, the Vice- 
roy built a public warehouse and made such rules and 
regulations as would protect the people from extortion. 

In endorsing the Viceroy’s actions and in writing his 
regulations into the law of the land, the Spanish King, 
Philip II, in 1583, plainly declared that the purpose of 
this institution was to prevent speculation in grain and 
excessive prices of that commodity. 

The keeper of the warehouse was named each year by 
the city, and to prevent him making anything “on the 
side,” he was prohibited from buying or selling grain 
or flour for himself or anybody else, either directly or 
indirectly. To make sure that he was always alert he 
was required to live in the warehouse, and to insure the 
faithful discharge of his duties he was obliged to put up 
a bond of $4,000, a tidy sum in those days. 

This warehouse served not only as a place of storage 
but also as a market, and it was required that all the 
grain and flour sold in the city be brought there for sale. 
The purchase or sale of any grain or flour outside the 
warehouse was strictly prohibited. 

Railroads were still nearly 300 years away in the dis- 
tant future, and so all the grain had to be brought into 
the city on mule back or in ox carts, a system of trans- 
portation both slow and expensive. This, however, 
afforded the grain speculators an opportunity to go out 
upon the highways leading into the city and there over- 
take the creeping, dusty caravans of carts or mules, and 
purchase the flour or grain for sale to the people of the 
city, at a good profit. But, with the establishment of the 
warehouse, such purchases were strictly forbidden. 

To prevent further irregularities, all those bringing 
grain or flour into the city were required to go at once to 
the warehouse and there unload, and, in addition, they 
were obliged to furnish a sworn statement about the way 
the goods came into their possession. Those raising the 
grain could send it to the city by their own mules or 
carts, or they could employ professional carriers to do 
this for them. 


To avoid petty extortion, either by the officials or by 
the laborers about the warehouse, the charges for stor- 
age were fixed at a reasonable rate by the authorities and 
the charges for handling by the stevedores were likewise 
determined. Even the charges the sworn statements 
required were fixed. The charges allowed the steve- 
dores for handling the sacks of grain reveal not only the 
possible earning capacity of the men, but provide as well 
a factor to contrast wages and prices in the sixteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

The mules and carts were unloaded in the courtyard 
of the warehouse and the sacks carried but a short dis- 
tance to the storage bins. These sacks held two bushels 
and the stevedore was allowed a cwartillo, equivalent 
to three and one-eighth cents, or twenty-five cacaos. 
The cacaos were the grains or beans from which 
chocolate is made. These chocolate beans served the 
pre-Columbian Indians as a medium of exchange, and 
the Indians insisted upon their use for a long time 
after the Conquest. As Indians were usually employed 
as stevedores in the warehouses, the equivalent rate of 
payment in these beans was determined for their benefit. 
The rate of payment was about one and one-half cents 
per bushel, so it may be readily seen that it was possible 
for a stevedore to earn a fair wage in a day, especially 
when it is recalled that in those times a dollar a day 
was a very desirable wage. The relative value of 
cacao and cuartillos figures out at the rate of 
eight beans for one cent, a rate that still persisted in 
the State of Chiapas as late as 1896, where the Indians 
continued the use of this curious money. 

To prevent the hoarding of grain it was required 
that at the end of twenty days it had to be sold at the 
price prevailing on the day it was offered for sale. 
Therefore the only hoarding possible was by the 
farmers themselves, but they were always eager to con- 
vert their harvests into cash as soon as possible and 
consequently at a reasonable profit. 

Prices for grain and flour were fixed in the morning 
at the opening of the market and no excess above that 


price was permitted during that day. This measure 


made it impossible for an apparent or momentary 
scarcity to be made the pretext for a sudden and un- 
reasonable rise in price. Such an apparent scarcity 
might be caused by the temporary cessation of the 
arrival of pack trains, due to a variety of causes other 
than an actual scarcity of grain at the source. 

A great many people in the city bought grain in small 
quantities in the market, and ground it in their homes 
to make their bread. In order that such folk might be 
protected against large buyers, the latter were not al- 
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lowed to make their purchases until after the cathedral 
bells had sounded for High Mass. These large buyers 
were the bakers, and, to make sure that they did not 
hoard grain, they were obliged to declare on oath the 
amount of grain used by them daily, and they were not 
permitted to purchase more than enough to last them 
for one, or, at most, two days. 

Some of the bakers raised their own grain, and to 
prevent them taking advantage of this to the detriment 
of the public, they were obliged to make sworn state- 
ments about the amount harvested by them and the 
amount usel by them daily. While: their own grain 
lasted they were not permitted to buy or sell grain in 
the market. Naturally they were allowed to sell their 
surplus. For the settlement of disputes in connection 
with this enterprise two judges and a scrivener were 
appointed. 

These warehouses and grain markets were established 
in all the cities and towns of any consequence through- 
out Mexico during the colonial régime. The regulations 
governing them were left to the judgment of the local 
authorities, and consequently varied with the needs and 
conditions prevailing in each locality. 

As Church and State were united in Mexico during 
the colonial period any mention of the latter would be 
incomplete without some reference to the former. The 
principal single source of Church income was the 
tithes paid in kind, and this was invariably utilized as 
a balance to prevent as far as possible an unreasonable 
increase in the price of grain. This was effected by 
throwing on the market a part of the stock of grain 
obtained as tithes. This usually had the effect of bring- 
ing the price down to normal point. In cases of real 
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scarcity the Church authorities employed the poor on 
public works and doled out grain with excellent judg- 
ment. Church funds were also advanced to planters 
in the hot country along the coast, where two and three 
crops may be gathered in a year, and then the planters 
were paid high prices for their product. In addition, 
the Bishops always drew heavy contributions from the 
wealthy people, the Spaniards being particularly liberal 
in this respect. The civil Government did not hesitate 
to place an embargo on grain in districts where there 
was plenty, to help out those where it was scarce. 
Scarcity of grain was caused usually by drought and 
frost, for the greater part of the Mexican population 
has always lived in the highlands, at elevations of 6,000 
feet or more, where certain districts suffer from severe 
frosts or from lack of rain. 

The foregoing is a fair sample of the “ oppression ” 
suffered by the Mexican people during the Spanish rule. 
With the achievement of “independence,” the grain 
warehouses gradually fell into disuse as the people re- 
gained their “ liberty ” to buy and sell without restraint. 
The beneficiaries of Spanish philanthropy and ecclesi- 
astical benevolence showed their gratitude by massacre, 
exile and confiscation, and, more recently, by prohibit- 
ing any clergyman from engaging in any philanthropic 
enterprise. 

The success of Iturbide in 1821 seemed to show that 
the time for Mexican independence had arrived, but 
the subsequent events as clearly indicate that the 
triumph of the Mexican “ Liberals” was a deliberate 
selection of evil in place of good and an equally de- 
liberate killing of the poor goose that laid the golden 


egg. 


‘ 


The Red Herring of Probabilism 


Pauw L. Biakety, S.J. 


fended all kinds of false statements if the 

Church was advanced thereby,” the Rev. Chris- 
tian F. Reisner submits the witness of an apostate Jesuit 
and of a Methodist clergyman. The testimony of the 
apostate, Von Hoensbroech, who boasts his skill as a 
liar and a forger, has been examined. It has also been 
noted that the very page cited by Dr. Reisner contains 
the admission that, given ample opportunity, Von Hoens- 
broech failed to prove before the High Court of Ap- 
peals, his calumny that the Society of Jesus holds the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means. Dr. Reisner’s 
second reference is to the third volume of Sheldon’s 
“ History of the Christian Church,” pages 414-423, 489- 
“ Also,” counsels the reverend doctor, “ consider 


R estes at to his assertion, “ The Jesuits de- 


500. 


the question of probabilism as described and authenti- 
cated” in these pages. 

It is with reluctance that I pause to examine this 
ancient and familiar red herring which has as intimate a 
connection with the accusation in hand, i.e., ‘“ The 
Jesuits defended all manner of false statements if the 
Church was advanced thereby,” as the batting-average 
of Mr. Tyrus Cobb for 1917. Probabilism, as Dr. Reis- 
ner does not seem to know, is as harmless, to use Chester- 
ton’s words on casuistry, as botany, and considerably 
more useful in the ordinary conduct of life. It is one 
phase, and only one, of casuistry, and “anybody is a 
casuist,” remarks the modernistic St. Cyres, “who re- 
flects about his duties and tries to bring them in line with 
some intelligible moral standard.” As the Rev. Ethelred 
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Taunton, no lover of the Society of Jesus, has written, 
it is simply “ the principle of equity applied to law.” 


[Probabilism] is based on an accurate conception of law. Law 
to bind, must be clear and definite ... A probable opinion is 
one founded on reason, and held on serious grounds that the 
law does not apply to certain specified cases, and that the law- 
giver did not therefore intend to bind. It is the principle of 
equity applied to law. In moral matters, a probable opinion, that 
is one held on no trivial grounds, but by unprejudiced and serious 
thinkers, has no place where the voice of conscience is clear and 
distinct and formed. (“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” XV, 341.) 


Similarly, as a writer in the “ New International En- 
cyclopedia” well says: ; 


The probabilist proceeds on the principle that, as the law is not 
certain, he is free; for no one is bound by a doubtful obligation. 
This liberty, however, is restricted if for some major obligation, 
he is bound to take every reasonable means to achieve a certain 
object. But apart from these antecedent obligations of 
justice, charity and religion, probabilism leaves a man free when 
he has good reasons for judging that he is doing right. (Vol. IV, 
p. 655, new edition.) : 


Of course, the principle that doubtful laws do not 
bind cannot be taken absolutely, that is, without refer- 
ence to the “ major obligation,” “the antecedent obliga- 
tions” referred to in the preceding paragraph. “ Thus 
in a case of practical doubt as to the existence of a law, 
I am bound to make due inquiry, and I am not at 
liberty to act until I can, directly or reflexly, form a cer- 
tain conscience on the question.” (Slater, “ Questions 
of Moral Theology,” p. 317). In other words, my 
liberty does not begin until I have “good reasons for 
judging that I am doing right,” which is only saying that 
I may never act against my conscience. As Mausbach 
writes (“ Catholic Moral Teaching,” p. 190) all Catholic 
theologians agree in holding “ that wherever moral cer- 
tainty exists, wherever there is a true recognition of 
duty, there is but one kind of freedom, that of 
obedience.” Iam far from asserting that no probabilist 
has ever erred in weighing the evidence in the often ex- 
ceedingly difficult question of the. dubium juris or the 
dubium facti, the doubt as to the existence of the law, 
or the doubt as to whether a specified action is compre- 
hended under the law. I only submit that a probabilist 
is not necessarily a rascal, and that probabilism is not a 
system devised for the protection and promotion of evil. 

Whether or not one approaches the field as a proba- 
bilist, casuistry, a “ noble science” as Newman calls it, 
like every science offers propositions upon which, since 
they are open to speculation, it is vain to expect 
unanimity. But does difference of opinion necessarily 
imply dishonesty in the dissenting parties? Take the 
single question of lying. Not only upon the definition 
of a lie does it seem that men of the purest minds and 
acknowledged learning may differ, but also on whether a 
given action squares with the definition. Jeremy Taylor 
was no mean divine, Paley was a man of great ability; 
yet who today would unreservedly defend Taylor’s 
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theory that “to tell a lie for charity, to save a man’s 
life,” is “ commendable,’ or champion what seems 
Paley’s notion that a lie is morally wrong only when it 
disturbs “ social happiness”? But our reluctance does 
not justify the bald assertion that these men taught 
lying, much less defended it; nor can it fix that stigma 
upon the Church in which they were distinguished off- 
cers. Surely it is more just, as well as more in keeping 
with common-sense, to believe that from principles 
apprehended as correct, these men drew false conclu- 
sions, which, however, neither vitiated their private 
character, nor cast a slur upon the religious body to 
which they gave fealty. 

Is probabilism, with its adherents, to be judged by an- 
other canon, so that by the very word Dr. Reisner may 
conjure up a whole body of men defending “all kinds 
of false statements if the Church was advanced there- 
by”? To say that probabilism justifies lying or any 
violation of conscience is to betray a complete ignorance 
of what probabilism is. When Dr. Sheldon, quoted with 
approval by Dr. Reisner, attacks this system he moves 
to slay a monster that exists nowhere but in his imagi- 
nation. To him it is not “equity applied to law,” a 
sober conclusion resting upon solid reasons weighed in 
conscience, but “a cheap and easy method of avoiding 
inward heart-searchings, of relaxing the stern sense of 
duty, of following inclination rather than the subtle 
monitions of conscience” (III, p. 417). ‘‘ Subtle moni- 
tions of conscience’ is a phrase that may be misinter- 
preted. Surely no Christian is bound on peril of his 
salvation to practise heroic virtue in all things, or even, 
in given instances, to prefer the greater to the lesser 
good. But need it be said in this twentieth century that 
no Catholic theologian has ever taught the lawfulness of 
acting against conscience? In repudiating any such sys- 
tem, the Catholic may not rest satisfied with Dr. Shel- 
don’s condemnation. He must go much farthér, and 
hold that it is not “ mischievous ” merely, but damnable ; 
that the man who accepts it as his rule will assuredly, 
unless saved by invincible ignorance, find his place in 
hell. For the abominable teaching that conscience may 
be systematically disregarded is not a mere growth of 
debased Christianity, but a monster born of insensibility 
to the law clearly written by the Creator in man’s very 
nature. , 

The point at issue, however, is not probabilism, but 
Dr. Reisner’s charge that “The Jesuits defended all man- 
ner of false statements if the Church was advanced 
thereby.” Probabilism affords no proof whatever of this 
heinous accusation, nor does Dr. Reisner’s second “ argu- 
ment.” After referring to “the scope given in the 
Romish system to sacramental magic” (p. 416), phrases 
which at once, and luminously, place beyond doubt the 
author’s acquaintance with Catholic theology and his 
marvelous freedom from bias, Dr. Sheldon caricatures 
probabilism to the end of page 419, at which poinc an- 
other record is put on the machine. “ The doctrine of 
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mental reservation” . . . writes Dr. Sheldon, “ may not 
have been formally sanctioned by the Order.” I take 
this to mean that, after a careful examination of authen- 
tic sources, as befits an historian, Dr. Sheldon is unable 
to say whether or not the Society ever taught “the 
doctrine of mental reservation.” Now I am under no 
obligation to define “ mental reservation” or any other 
term that Dr. Sheldon may employ. I would only ob- 
serve in the present instance that Dr. Sheldon who does 
not know whether or not the Jesuits ever formally sanc- 
tioned “ mental reservation” makes a sorry witness in 
proof of Dr. Reisner’s plain and unvarnished “ The 
Jesuits defended all mannér of false statements if the 
Church was advanced thereby.” Witnesses are usually 
summoned because of their knowledge, not because of 
their ignorance. Dr. Sheldon has no conclusion to offer. 
The proof he offers is, therefore, conclusive, at least to 
Dr. Reisner. Henceforth it must be admitted, and even 
be defended by honorable men, like Dr. Reisner, that 
“The Jesuits defended all manner of false statements if 
the Church was advanced thereby.” Happily, as Dr. 
Reisner has assured us, this condemnation does not fall 
upon the New Orleans, or St. Louis, or New York 
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Jesuits, simple, guileless men who carry umbrellas on 
rainy days to protect good honest visages and garbings 
curiously reminiscent, at times, of Baxter Street. It 
refers exclusively to those unholy Jesuits of the Goetter- 
daemmerung period, one might say, when in Dr. Reis- 
ner’s felicitous phrase, a model of historical precision, 
“neither the Protestants nor the Catholics had the high 
standard of morals which we now enjoy.” Our morals 
may be better, but our logic seems to have suffered; at 
least, in the incumbent of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York. 

But undaunted and more courageous than any Stan- 


ley, Dr. Reisner returns to the charge by citing Dr. Shel- 


don to fix definitely upon the Jesuits the doctrine that 
the end justifies the means. Unfortunately, Dr. Sheldon 
brings to the attack a reed which Father Herbert Thurs- 
ton bruised and broke some years ago; to wit, one W. C. 
Cartright who forgot to examine his references. This 
phase of the matter may be reserved for another occa- 
sion, together with the diverting history of how a Georgia 
dominie, a major-general, and a New York newspaper 
moved against a remarkably stupid yet strangely feared 
Society founded by the Saint of Loyola. 


Our Futuristic Senses 


Dantet A. Lorp, S.J. 


sculptor, whose death is one of the war’s minor 

tragedies, offered to an astonished world some 
mussy looking groups in marble. He called them 
statues, so he unquestionably intended them to be such; 
but they would have cost Phidias or Angelo sleepless 
nights. Masses of stone, misshapen, unsymmetrical, yet 
labeled conventionally “ Stags” or “ Caritas,” they ap- 
peared a cross: between a half-carved Eskimo totem and 
a snowman after a sudden thaw: 

Then a kindly interpreter, who, by the way, writes 
futuristic poetry, explained it all. They are not really 
statues; they are musical compositions in stone. They 
make their appeal not to the eye but to the ear. Yon 
heavy mass of marble is a symphony; that dainty tri- 
angular bit of porphyry is a waltz; while this nervous 
bunch of ungainly angles and sharp corners is a fox-trot 
orchestrated for banjo, saxophone and traps. 

Now as marble when not crashing down a mountain 
or off a pedestal is obviously incapable of sound, these 
musical statues presuppose only one thing: a properly 
trained eye that can be made to hear. After that, futur- 
ism has nothing further to offer. 

About the same time a volume of one of our modern 
books of knowledge found its way to my armchair. 


[* the heat of the futurist craze a certain French 





Under “ senses” was a diagram in which a number of 
parallel lines had been placed so as to seem slanting 
toward one another, and under the diagram was the 
brilliant query : ‘“‘ Do our senses deceive us?” There was 
more than a passing similarity between that diagram and 
the musical statues. 

If our last essay in armchair philosophy arrived at any- 
thing, it was the confirmation of our common-sense view 
that there is a real world of tangible, extended objects 
outside of ourselves. It is, of course, obvious that we 
cannot perform the Marsyan feat of getting outside of 
our own skins to reach this world; instead, we must 
rely on our senses—our eyes, our ears, our tongue and 
palate, our noses, and the sensory surface of our skins— 
to bring us and that world into contact. If, to the ques- 
tion proposed by the editor of the “ Book of Knowledge,” 
we must with certain philosophers answer that our 
senses do deceive us, it would really be better were no 
such thing as the world to exist. It is better to know 
nothing about a thing, than to know something that is 
not true. And if our senses really deceive us, we know 
something about this beautiful world of color and scent 
and taste; but that something is absolutely wrong. 

Personally I have seen about a dozen ways of proving 
that the squares of the two sides of a triangle are equal 

















to the square of its hypotenuse; but I have never seen 
any proof that two and two equal four. I know that 
the two pencils before me added to my fountain pen and 
paper cutter make a total of four objects on my desk; 
yet if someone declined to believe it, I am sure I should 
not know how to prove it to him. And I am quite 
ready to admit the difficulty of proving the perfectly 
obvious proposition that our senses do not deceive us. 
The best one carr hope to do is simply to explain how 
they cannot possibly do so. 

No one who admits the tangible world about us denies 
that the eyes are intended to see, the ears to hear, the 
sensory tissues to feel, the tongue and palate to taste, 
and the nose to smell. That is philosophy as obvious 
as the philosophy of “As You Like It.” “ Hast any 
philosophy in thee, shepherd?” asked Touchstone of 
Corin. “ No more but that I know the more one sickens 
the worse he is . . . that the property of rain is to wet 
and fire to burn . . . that a great cause of the night is 
the lack of sun.” Corin was a right hearty philosopher 
even in the eyes of Touchstone, and he might have 
voiced in the same context the truisms about the senses 
which every one perforce admits. ' 

The question is, do our eyes which were fashioned to 
reproduce the colors of the world, reproduce them cor- 
rectly or not? Are the mistakes, which every one 
admits, the result of a natural bent or of some acci- 
dental modification which here and now impedes the 
proper operation of sight? Is it the nature of the senses 
to reproduce objects correctly or incorrectly? There lies 
the crux of the whole matter. 

If the eyes are made to see, and yet by their very 
nature are so fashioned that they do not see what they 
are looking at or see it incorrectly, we have a parallel 
to a gun that of its nature was never intended to shoot, 
or to an automobile that was built to stand still. It 
simply gives the lie to its own nature. The nature of 
the senses, as all admit, is to sense objects. If, then, by 
their nature they were so formed that they always sensed 

- objects incorrectly, they would simply not be senses at 
all. They would be senses because they were ordained 
to perceive the material world; they would really not 
perceive it because they always perceived it incor- 
rectly. Incorrect knowledge is no knowledge at all. 

Imagine that some genius fashions a machine which 
he calls a camera.. He offers me his machine and I take 
it under the impression that it conforms to the nature of 
all cameras, which is to reproduce the object to which 
their sensitive plate has been exposed. The first picture 
I attempt is a bit of marine landscape. I develop the 
plate and discover that it reproduces just nothing. 
Having had the same experience before with other 
cameras, I try again, this time photographing a friend’s 
new and ultra-modern roadster. Then, when the plate 


comes from its developing bath, I find that I have the 
reproduction of a very old and spavined horse. In wrath 
I rush to the inventor. 


“T thought you said this is a 
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camera!” I bluster. “It is,” he replies; “ but it is a 
camera which by its nature either does not reproduce 
the object at which it is snapped, or else reproduces it 
differently from what it is.” “ Then,” I retort, “ tossing 
the maching deftly at his head, “call it what else you 
please, but do not call it a camera. A camera which is 
made not to reproduce objects and not to reproduce 
them as they are is simply no camera at all.” 

On the same principle, a sense that is by nature des- 
tined to reproduce objects incorrectly or not to repro- 
duce them at all, may be a subject for an anatomist or a 
poet ; but it is not in any particular a sense. Senses must 
by nature be ordained to give us correct information 
about material objects; otherwise they are by no means 
senses. 

The reasons which impel philosophers to doubt this 
obvious fact may be reduced to two classes: They have 
not taken the normal sense working under normal con- 
ditions into consideration, or they use the sense for a 
purpose for which it was not destined or was destined 
only secondarily. 

No one says a motor boat is imperfect because it will 
not travel in the air; a man does not give up faith in 
watches as timekeepers when he finds that his watch 
needs regulating. Yet with marvelous consistency men 
jump to the conclusion that their eyes are deceptive 
when, on looking at a stick thrust into a glass of water, 
they seem to see it bent quite out of shape; from the 
color-blindness of one individual, they leap to the con- 
clusion that all eyes are essentially deceptive; they pro- 
nounce their eyes imperfect because they fail to do the 
work of a microscope or high-power telescope. 

For any correct judgment about our eyes, we must 
be sure we are looking through a natural medium. Our 
eyes are not the eyes of mermen, and the stick in water 
has passed out of our normal medium which, of course, 
is ether and air. The color-blindness of a particular 
person is an accident and as such cannot affect the 
essential character of vision. And when we maintain 
that our eyes are not deceptive, our only contention is 
that the things they report under normal conditions they 
report correctly. To expect the senses to report every- 
thing no matter how minute or how remote is almost like 
expecting a single mirror to reflect the universe. 

Each sense, if we except possibly the sense of touch, 
has one particular quality in bodies for which it is pri- 
marily suited. The eye perceives color; the ear, sound; 
the nose, odor; the tongue and palate, taste. Put a per- 
fectly colorless body before the eyes and they perceive 
nothing, unless, of course, the colorless body is made to 
contrast sharply with a colored body; in which case the 
eyes perceive a sudden cessation of color where the 
colorless body has been placed. But like the cowboys in 
one of O. Henry’s yarns who used their gold watches 
for quoits, we want our single senses to do much more 

than report the quality for which they were destined. 
Like the futuristic sculptor, we want our eyes to hear; 
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like the editor of the “ Book of Knowledge,” we insist 
that they tell us all about the direction of lines; and we 
condemn them outright if they fail us in the task we 
have set them. 

Taking the eyes for our example, we find that the eye 
in looking at a color perceives that that color terminates 
at a certain point, where a new color begins. My eye 
thus perceives that the white of the paper on which. I 
write ends abruptly, and the green of my desk blotter at 
that point begins. In this way color becomes for me a 
way of determining shape. But if, from the data given 
by my eyes alone, I judge the shape of an object, I am 
certainly very likely to make an incorrect judgment. 
Color is the quality for which the eye is primarily des- 
tined; shape or size falls not merely under the range of 
sight but of touch as well. And for a safe judgment on 
the subject of shape or size, the testimony of two senses, 
not one, is usually required. When two senses have 
been thus applied, all that has been proved for the cor- 
rectness of a single sense holds for both. Had the 
editor of the “ Book of Knowledge” in addition to his 
eyes used his sense of touch on the puzzling parallel 
lines, he would not have deserved a place with the 
sculptor of musical statues. 

It did not take much acute reasoning to show, in a 
former essay in armchair philosophy, the ridiculous and 
self-contradictory pose of a man who professes to doubt 
everything. Such a sceptic if he acts up to his creed, 
is bound in an intellectual strait-jacket. Yet one who 
believes that of their nature his senses deceive him is 
headed by a straight and level road for this absolute 
scepticism. If my senses on which I am ultimately de- 
pendent for all my knowledge of the world outside of 
myself are essentially unreliable, then every tangible fact 
I have ever experienced, from the conviction that I am 
grasping a fountain pen to the tremendous scientific 
edifice which men have built up through years of patient 
study at microscope and test-tube, is whisked like Alad- 
din’s palace into the realm of unreality. Without infal- 
lible senses, we have no right to put faith in the patent 
facts of life. 


‘* The Itch for Concessions ”’ 
JoHN WILTBYE 


ATRISTIC literature is among the remarkably large 
number of subjects of which, for all practical pur- 
poses, I know nothing at all. My sole recollection of the 
matter is the edifying relation of how a heretic, whom we 
shall call Impudens, accenting him on the second syllable, 
once placed himself squarely in the path of a venerable 
prelate whose name, since I cannot recall it, is immaterial. 
This heretic, as I take it, was not a mere harmless garden 
variety of heretic, such as may be seen of a clear day in 
the streets of any large city, but what is technically known 
as a vitandus, a banned by bell, book and candle heretic, 
and altogether a most deplorable person with whom no 
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good Christian might lawfully hold converse save in 
extremis. Very likely, too, he lived up to his name, for 
it is said that “ placing himself in the path of the man of 
God, ‘ Do you not know me?’ he exclaimed.” Now the 
time of the day is not stated ; perhaps it was in those bad 
matutinal hours before coffee, when even Saints are a 
bit uncertain; or, mayhap, the venerable Father was 
wrothy at this rude interruption to his bright dreams of 
the heavenly Jerusalem; or, but this I advance with re- 
serve, in his eagerness Impudens may have trespassed on 
the holy man’s toes. These are but conjectures; hap- 
pily, there is nothing conjectural about the dear man’s 
answer. “Do I know you?” says he. “ Yes, I know 
you for the very spawn of Satan.” 

This, in the language of the day, is putting the ball 
over the fence with the bases full. I mean to say, that it 
is an answer in no wise dubious or amphibological. You 
may question its justice ; you cannot possibly quibble over 
its meaning. But figure the shock to the refined sensi- 
bilities of Impudens, the counterpart, no doubt, of a 
modern parson with ten thousand a year, a silk hat, 
spats, and a line in the Social Register: while the 
Father, belike, was a crude person with a parish “ beyant 
the tracks,” who “ drank his tea with a good deal of ex- 
pression from his saucer.” Estimate, too, the hurt and 
the scandal to the “ prominent Catholics” of the day, 
lordly descendants by one or two generations, of noble 
sires who had sutlered for Pompey, or on dubious er- 
rands bent, had lurked in the shadows of the Subura. 
Many a dinner table buzzed with gossip that night ; many, 
too, who condescended to subscribe to the America of 
the time, called for tablets to write the Catholic Review 
of the Week, deploring the rude manners of the uncouth 
clergy, who like the Irish, had nothing but an undying 
love of the Faith and an uncompromising hatred of her- 
“Tf the social order and peace are disturbed by 
such rude flings,” they deplored, “ how are we to take our 
rightful place in society and the professions? We are 
devout Catholics, but let it be remembered that only a 
few years lie between us and the old persecuting edicts. 
Why rake up old scores? After all, there was fault on 
both sides.” And the editor of that day smiled wanly 
as he corrected the spelling and dropped the communica- 
tion into an asbestos copy-box. “ Prominent Catholics ” 
have not changed a great deal since that primitive period. 
They are diseased, and the disease is described very accu- 
rately by the great Dominican historian Denifle, in his 
“ Luther and Lutherdom ”: “ They have,” he writes, “the 
itch for concessions.” 

I suppose the same truth may be expressed in Igna- 
tian language by saying that these people have never 
really learned to think with the Church. Critical of the 
Church, they are very tender of heresy. They do not 
like fast days (in this I too am a “ prominent Catholic ”) 
or beads, or popular devotions. They pass by the humil- 
ity of the Little Sisters of the Poor and the heroic Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, to aid associations which, while 
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they may directly oppose the work of the Church, are 
“fashionable.” They see no reason why some smooth 
professor, ignorant for all his degree and university 
chair, may not attack the Church and the things dearest 
to Catholic hearts ; that is freedom of thought and speech; 
besides it is done with such excellent grace; but the 
Catholic apologist who answers the fool according to his 
folly is “ ill-bred.” Because a Catholic magazine refuses 
to play fast and loose with the canons of common-sense 
and with the Sixth and Eighth Commandments, they con- 
sider it “ narrow,” “ propagandist,” so unlike the dodder- 
ing Jnlook, and the subsidized New Democracy, which, 
indeed, it is. Their children, if they have any, never see 
the inside of a Catholic school, which is “ unrefined,” 
but pass, poor creatures, from ungodly establishments 
designed for the entertainment of the nouveau riche to 
the fashionable college, in which immorality is no con- 
cern of the authorities, and indifference to all religion is 
held to be the “ open mind” without which progress is 
impossible. - They favor mixed marriages for social and 
financial reasons; they smile on divorce and _ tolerate 
polygamy. Their names are on the list of no Catholic 
society, but they probably make an annual donation to 
the Y. M. C. A., a society founded principally for the 
propagation of heresy, which some of them declare “ to 
be organized and instituted through the interposition of 
Divine Providence,” a statement true only in the sense 
that God can turn all evils to the advantage of the good. 
They patronize the clergy when they do not, by indirec- 
tion, calumniate them, and fly for cover at the first on- 
slaught against the Church. They “mind earthly 
things,” as St. Paul says, and what they seek is “ peace ”’ ; 
not “that peace which the world cannot give,” but very 
decidedly, the peace which the world professes to give. 
“To gain substantial practical advantages,” writes Deni- 
fle, in the preface to the second edition of his great work 
on Luther, “or to strengthen civic peace between Cath- 
olics and Protestants, or on other grounds, a certain trend 
(class) cannot resist the temptation at least to weaken, 
if not to give up, Catholic principles, and to bridge over 
the gap, dogmatic and historical, which must necessarily 
separate the Catholic Church from Lutherdom,” and 
from every heresy. 

In other words, these “ prominent Catholics,” men and 
women afflicted with the “itch for concessions,” exem- 
plify in the religious sphere, all the despicable qualities 
of the “ pacifist ” who, to protect his miserable life and 
his more miserable possessions, sneers at the men who 
are willing to give up all they have in this our just war 
against oppression. With them, “peace” is the first 
necessity, a false, despicable peace, bought even at the 
price of receiving in silence the lowest calumnies against 
the Church and her institutions. Denifle’s strictures on 
certain German Catholics apply with equal force to cer- 
tain groups in our own country. Herrmann of Marburg, 
writes the Dominican, may speak of Catholicism as “a 
degenerate Christianity,” and accuse the Church of 
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“leading millions into moral ruin”; at Berlin, Harnack 
may assert that the Jesuits “ are continually teaching per- 
sons to wallow in the mire of filth ” ; and “ all this,”’ com- 
ments Denifle, “is no disturbance of religious peace.” 
But “ the Catholic scholar who in all candor and sincerity 
critically proves their statements and then rejects them ” 
is a firebrand, an indiscreet, unmannerly fellow, unac- 
quainted with the usages of polite society ! 

No man of common-sense will deny that there is a 
time for silence as well as for speech; that prudence is 
a great virtue, and toleration the fine flower of charity. 
But what toleration really means, and when it becomes 
cowardice and disloyalty, has rarely been more strikingly 
expressed than in these words of the great Dominican 
scholar : 


{The Catholic Church] teaches her members, in their inter- 
course and -dealings with those of other creeds, to exercise 
toleration and Christian charity—not to judge, despise or con- 
demn any person. ... [But] to be tolerant does not mean to be 
a lukewarm Catholic, such a Catholic as refrains from making 
an open confession of Faith, lest by so doing he offend or irritate 
the Protestants, and therefore hesitates to say openly: “I am a 
Catholic, I am a child of the Catholic Church, the Church of 
Christ.” To be tolerant does not mean to repress and suppress 
one’s religious confession, or to recognize ail creeds as equal 
merely because the Government may say they are so. Least of 
all, to be tolerant does not mean to accept in silence the defama- 
tion and misrepresentation of Catholic doctrine. Catholics do 
not become intolerant, disturbers of the peace, who insist upon 
and defend the unity of their Church. As a matter of fact, they 
are merely defending themselves, and indeed they are under the 
most sacred obligation to defend their Church against the frightful 
misrepresentations of Protestants; should they fail in this, they 
would be nothing short of cowards and traitors. (“Luther and 
Lutherdom,” Vol. I, Part I, p. XXXVI, English translation.) 


Let us have cooperation, by all means, and as much 
love, too, as may be possible, for God knows we need 
all we can get of it—but not at the expense of hazarding 
Catholic principles. Too long has the thoroughly un- 
Catholic maxim that deeds, not creed, make the Chris- 
tian, vitiated our otherwise healthy atmosphere. Have 
you a little “ prominent Catholic” in your town? Treat 
him with charity, as Denifle advises ; pray for him, but re- 
gard his works with a cautious eye. He is a “ pacifist.” 


Death and Cremation 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


OVEMBER brings thoughts of death. In November the 
Church directs our minds to the grave; and nature herself 
points with the lean chill finger of decay to the melancholy leaf- 
strewn mound. Death is all about us now. We cannot escape it! 
But the sun shines even in November; and though now its pen- 
cil may be cold ahd silvery, instead of golden and warm, across 
the rotting leaf, nevertheless, it writes an immortal legend of life 
to be renewed. Non omnis moriar. 
While it is a salutary thing to reflect on the mortal end of 
man, it is not well that there be too much brooding over death 
and its melancholy incidents. The grave may become to him who 
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hides his face despondently and too long upon it, a mountain of 
grief, an insurmountable barrier between himself and life. He 
must learn to look beyond; for there are Heavenly horizons to be 
seen just the other side of every Calvary. It is to these that the 
Church beckons us when November comes. 

But the world does not hear the voice of Mother Church, and 
will have nothing of her holy wisdom which turns the terrible into 
the beautiful. Instead the foolish world would be rid of the 
thought of death altogether. There is a strong tendency in the 
world today—it was always there, I suppose—to dismiss as com- 
pletely as possible the serious thought of man’s brief stay on 
earth; a tendency to shut out quickly the memory of death, to 
still the inner voice that speaks when the great silence falls in our 
presence, enveloping for eternity the form of some beloved friend 
or relative. In short, the world will have nothing to do, or at 
least, as little as possible, with such arresting thoughts and reflec- 
tions as death brings to the human mind. The world wants to 
put such thoughts away, such questionings of immortality as 
inevitably rise from the grave-mound in the cemetery. So the 
poor world, in its blind folly, seeks to abolish graves altogether 
and all such melancholy reminders of man’s mortal end, by resort- 
ing to the artful science, for it has become a veritable science, of 
incineration, cremation, the obliteration of the human form by 
means of fire. “Reduce the dead to a handful of ashes and scat- 
ter them on the four winds,” says the world, “or shelve them 
in an urn in some imposing and abandoned columbarium, where 
they may repose in peace, and bother nobody.” 

Lately there has appeared in several newspapers in various 
cities an often-repeated advertisement of some local crematory, 
the wording of which would lead one to believe that there is a 
concerted movement afoot to “ boost” cremation all over the 
country. Doubtless there is some national organization of those 
engaged in the business; and this organization is very likely car- 
rying on an advertising campaign. The Catholic reader, firm in 
the teachings of the Church concerning the burial of the dead, 
might scarcely notice this advertisement or at best remark it only 
with the eye of curiosity, were it not for the fact that it pretends 
to carry an indorsement of cremation by Catholics, a palpable 
falsehood, but without question a source of danger to many. 

The spread of these advertisements is but one sign of the 
growing popularity of cremation in this country. The war has 
given its little impetus to the movement, for the news of the 
wholesale burning of the dead on the battlefields of Europe has 
dulled the public mind to the horrors of incineration, and often 
gives rise to the remark, “ That’s the only thing anyway,” or some 
similar sentence indicative of a “snap judgment” which weighs 
not at all the facts and circumstances of special cases. 

The Christian can regard the progress of cremation in this 
country as but another sign of the advancing paganism of Am- 
erica. For cremation is essentially pagan, and will ever be abhor- 
rent to the Christian mind. I do not say, of course, that all the 
people who resort to cremation in disposing of their dead are 
pagans; I do not accuse them of being un-Christian; nor do I 
claim that all are prompted by the foolish worldly desire to toss 
death aside, to run away and forget it, to scatter ashes to the 
winds or inurn them in a safe-deposit vault whither no one goes 
once the first necessary visit is paid. I do not say that it is al- 
ways the motive of forgetfulness nor the desire to escape and 
evade the soul’s persistent questionings as to immortality that 
prompts many good people to have the bodies of their departed 
burned. But the fact remains that cremation is pagan, historically 
so, clearly so, that it revolts the Christian heart, that it is not 
and cannot be indorsed by Catholics; and that, sad as the grave 
and its buried dead may be, cremation is more than sad, it is 
dreadful and horrible, and it is forbidden. 

Catholics are forbidden to cremate their dead because, in the 
first place, as stated already, cremation is pagan. It had its origin 
in paganism. From the earliest days of Christianity, cremation 
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has been set up in opposition to Christian burial. In the times 
of pagan persecution, the enemies of the Church, remembering no 
doubt the burial in a grave of our Divine Master Himself, often 
burned the remains of the Christian martyr, in the hope of de- 
stroying faith in the resurrection of the body. From the very be- 
ginning, then, cremation became antagonistic and abhorrent to 
the Christian mind, and was identified with enmity to Christ. But 
long before that, it was despised even by the more cultivated 
pagans. The Persians punished with death anyone who parti- 
cipated in the cremation of the dead. The most cultured Romans 
never recognized it as fitting or seemly, regarding it rather as 
barbarous. The Greeks could never wholly and entirely commit 
themselves to it.. Through all history the burning of the dead 
had been looked upon askance. . 

It is strange, too, that in modern times ;s in ancient, cremation 
is indissolubly associated with enmity to religion. It owes its 
revival, in fact, to the materialistic forces which began fighting 
the Church fifty years ago in Italy and France. Freemasonry in 
the Latin countries, in the course of its warfare on Holy Church, 
openly adopted cremation as an affront to the Christian sepulture 
of Catholics. And today, say what you will, let never so many 
good people with the best of intentions advocate it, cremation re- 
mains inextricably mixed up with the public profession of irreli- 
gion, if not indeed with anti-religion of the worst sort. 

So much for that phase of the problem. Cremation is forbid- 
den, and for all good Catholics that is enough. But there is no 
law of the Church the wisdom of which cannot be demonstrated 
to the reasonable man. There are arguments in the matter of the 
burial of the dead which appeal to honest minds quite apart from 
Church discipline. For one thing, inhumation, the burial of the 
dead in graves, is not necessarily, as the protagonists of crema- 
tion argue, a source of unsanitary conditions and ill health. 
Graves do not contaminate the air or pollute the water-streams. 
These facts have been proved by scientific tests and demonstra- 
tions. Moreover, unlike burial, cremation offers a shield to 
crime which, did the burning of bodies become of universal 
usage, would be very dangerous to society: for the total destruc- 
tion of the body removes all possible signs of violence, every evi- 
dence of unnatural death. This is a point that must be consid- 
ered. 

Besides, apart from the Christian reverence for the human body 
as the temple of the Holy Ghost, there are the common natural 
feelings to be considered, which should not be violated. To the 
Catholic, cremation is a horrible violation of nature. There is 
something diabolical in the almost electrical obliteration of the 
human form, in its reduction to ashes by fire in a brief space of 
time, by the preservation of those ashes in a fancy urn, or, as 
may be, in the tossing of them to the heedless winds. Far better, 
far more seemly and decent, far more natural and in accordance 
with the vast and majestic movements of nature herself, is the 
grave, wherein the body in the gentle course of time, is resolved 
again into the elements. The grave is noble and reverential. 
Cremation is shocking and unnatural. There is something heart- 
less about it. We are children of tradition, and not all the sor- 
rows of the grave can equal the dark strain which the fires of 
cremation sear into the memory of those who are left behind. 
Even if the ashes, as sometimes is the case, are in the end placed 
in the earth, with a grave-mound over them, to bloom into 
the lily and the rose, the cruel shock caused by giving to the 
flames a beloved form remains. Cremation leaves a sinister recol- 
lection to which the heart can never reconcile itself, unless indeed 
it be such a heart as seeks the easeful oblivion of forgetfulness. 

November brings such thoughts as these. Mother Church, by 
her prayers and devotions, awakens them in our minds. And 


even mother nature with her leaf in the sere and her sodden earth, 
tells us what a serene and noble thing is death which the world 
in its folly would fain forget and shut away from sight. Non 
omnis moriar. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 
'France’s Catholicism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The question of France’s Catholicism keeps bobbing up con- 
tinually, and Thomas F. Woodlock’s summary treatment of it 
in America for October 27 is but one of the numerous and 
. variegated attempts that are constantly being made to explain 

the triumph of a violent and persecuting atheism in Catholic 
France. France is Catholic, according to the census-takers. So 
are Portugal and Italy and Mexico. France gives more than 
any other nation to the Propagation of the Faith and the Holy 
Childhood. France sends more missionaries to the heathen 
than any other land. France has a large number of brilliant 
men to defend the Faith by speech and pen. France contains 
millions of good, devoted, faithful Catholics. There is a splen- 
did revival of religion going on, as there is in every country 
at war. 

But after all this has been granted, our surprise is all the 
more painful when the ugly fact stares us stubbornly and shame- 
lessly in the face that Catholic France is crushed under the heel 
of a clique which robs churches, despoils convents, drives reli- 
gious women into exile at the point of the bayonet, sends priests 
into the trenches to deal death and destruction, and does not 
even stop at robbing helpless orphans of their Faith. And no 
man or combination of men seems able even to stem these men 
in their vile work. Somehow, the numerous explanations how 
this state of things came about and how it is perpetuated under 
our very eyes are not altogether convincing. 

If the able anc influential Catholics of France devoted less 
time and energy to “explaining” their servitude in pathetic 
language to a wondering world, and girded themselves for a 
more virile fight against their despotic oppressors; if there were 
less talk and more deeds on their part, they would, perhaps, 
be masters and not slaves. Would any government in America 
or England or Germany, Protestant countries all, dare today 
to treat Catholic priests, Sisters, children, as the French Gov- 
ernment has done and goes on doing year after year, and be 
able to live? The answer is a grim, emphatic no. We have 
been surfeited with mawkish sentimentality. The slightly mod- 
ernized paraphrase of St. Ignatius’ words: God helps those who 
help themselves, is a good motto to act upon with iron deter- 
mination. And it will lead to results, in France as elsewhere, 
that are self-explanatory and that speak louder than words. 

Moline, Il. J. B. CuLemans. 


Dr. O’Malley and Osteopathy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a chiropractor I most earnestly protest against the wild 
assumptions of Dr. O’Malley’s. I am certain the good doctor 
is speaking, not of his knowledge, but of his prejudice. It is 
hardly fair for a man who is supposed to possess a scientific 
training not to use it even in the discussion of chiropractic. Now, 
the basis of science is facts, and in Dr. O’Malley’s strictures, as- 
sumptions replace facts. So far as I am concerned none of the 
assumptions fit. I can assure Dr. O’Malley that chiropractors 
are not a “disgrace to Christianity,” but a tremendous boon to 
humanity. Chiropractors do not “ maltreat defenseless children,” 
neither do they “ manhandle women.” Indeed there is absolutely 
no immodest ordeal whatsoever in submitting to a chiropractic 
adjustment or analysis of the spine. No local examination in- 
ternal or external is necessary, the cause of the patient’s trouble 
is located by merely palpating the spine and nothing else. Chiro- 
practors are not “ ambitious barbers” nor “ bankrupt druggists,” 
neither do they “rob the ignorant.” If I may be pardoned for 


saying so, I gave up a business that was paying me three hun- 
dred dollars a week and more to take up chiropractic as a 
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result of my being cured by chiropractic after many reputable 
physicians had failed. I also know many regularly educated 
physicians who have left the practice of medicine for chiropractic 
and who are now able to get results in cases that formerly baffled 
them. 

Why are there over 700 students at the Palmer School of 
Chiropractic, with a clinic of approximately 1,500 persons per 
day? Why does State after State recognize chiropractic? Why 
is it that this new science is spreading like wildfire? 

Famous people like C. G. Conn, wind instrument maker; ex- 
Governor W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin; Charles M. Schwab, 
president of Bethlehem Steel Co.; Clara Barton, mother of the 
Red Cross; Opie Read, the author; Elbert Hubbard; Congress- 
men Gray (Ind.); Hamlin (Miss.) ; Thomas (Ohio) ; Campbell 
(Kansas) ; Anderson (Ohio) ; Kinkead (Neb.); Griggs (Ga.) ; 
Lever (S. C.); Prince (Ill); Ausberry (Ohio); Padgett 
(Tenn.) ; Miller Reese Hutchinson, head of Thomas A. Edison 
laboratories; John Temple Graves, editor New York American; 
John D. Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil Co., and Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, the only man in literature who ever received the 
Nobel Prize, cannot be called ignorant, and they probably have 
sense enough not to be robbed. These people and thousands of 
others are enthusiastic for the science that made it possible for 
them to be restored to health. And it might be well to state that 
chiropractors do not claim to “cure” disease; they make it 
possible by rectifying the spine and taking pressure from spinal 
nerves for nature to restore the body to its norm. Nature does 
the work; we are merely her partners. 

I am familiar, through conscientious and careful study, with 
several systems of healing, including osteopathy, electro-thera- 
peutics, diet cures, etc., beside being originally educated for 
medicine. I have found no system that can compare with chiro- 
practic. Chiropractic is the only science which reaches and re- 
moves the cause of disease and if Dr. O'Malley desires, I will 
gladly furnish him with conclusive proof of many hundreds of 
cases, where health was restored by chiropractic adjustments 
after they had been given up by the regular medical physicians. 

Chiropractic may be a “ vagary” in the mind of Dr. O'Malley, 
but I can assure him that there are many thousands of brainy, 
hard-headed people like those in the small list above, that believe 
and know that it is something far more; that it can do all that 
drug treatment will do and infinitely more. Finally the doctor’s 
attention may be called to the fact that it is not many years ago 
that “ambitious barbers” and “bankrupt druggists” could be 
physicians. Chiropractors do not fear criticism, but it must be 
intelligent criticism based upon facts and not assumptions. In 
the interest of suffering humanity and for the good of progressive 
science it would be well for Dr. O’ Malley to “ investigate ” chiro- 
practic before publicly denouncing it. 

Waterbury, Conn. Francesco X. SAUCHELLI, D. C. 


To the Editor of AmErRica: 

In fairness to osteopathy it should be stated that it now re- 
quires a four-years’ course of study to make an osteopath, and 
that if, at the end of that time, he is still ignorant, the fault 
is not in his schooling, but in himself. The same may be said 
of any profession. The course of study is identical with that 
used in any first-class medical college, with the exception that 
the course in the prescription of drugs is usually omitted and 
osteopathic principles and practice substituted. For the sake of 
clearness, let me add that osteopathic students study all branches 
of medicine, including diagnosis, surgery, obstetrics, eye, ear, nose 
and throat, etc. The difference between the doctor of medicine 
and the osteopath is both in the methods of diagnosis and of 
treatment. 

The osteopath uses all of the methods of diagnosis that are 
in use in medical circles, supplementing them by his own special 
technique, and claims that he thereby has an advantage. This 
claim is not meant to imply that all osteopaths are good diagnos- 
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ticians. The ability to do good work as an osteopath or a doctor 
of medicine depends upon one’s knowledge, experience and judg- 
ment; but the trained touch of the osteopath enables him to dis- 
cover anatomical changes in the spine, which aid him substantially 
in his diagnosis and the correction of which forms a very im- 
portant part of his treatment. 

Dr. O’Malley’s position is consistent with the general attitude 
of professional men in objecting to the introduction of new prin- 
ciples. Suggest to an army officer a departure from established 
military tactics, and he opposes it. Witness America’s refusal 
to adopt the submarine and the aeroplane until they became in- 
dispensable in the European war. The doctors of medicine have 
accepted some radical changes in their methods of treating dis- 
eases; but the source of those changes must always be from 
within, never from without. Some of the osteopathic tenets are 
now being “discovered” by a doctor of medicine and are pas- 
sively accepted. 

The greatest field of development in the medical profession in 
the past century is surgery. A majority of surgical operations 
consist in the removal of obstructions to the human mechanism. 
In other words, the chief progressive strides have been along 
mechanical, rather than medicinal lines. There are numerous 
cases, not surgical, in which the body mechanism is obstructed, 
whether through the insufficient flow of blood or of nerve energy 
to an organ, which the osteopath reaches by mechanical manipu- 
lation. The proportion of these cases is so large that it has 
opened up a wide and constantly increasing field for osteopathy, 
now supporting some 7,000 practitioners. 

Laredo, Tex. Cuartes F. Kenney, D.O. 


Magazines for Camps 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

A great many people fail to realize that the men of our new 
national army were but a few weeks ago in all walks of civil 
life, as clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics and laborers, and that 
most of them are used to the good things in life. Therefore 
magazines, months old and in some cases over a year old, which 
are being daily sent to the K. of C. recreation camps are of little 
use. It is a small thing for some individuals and all organiza- 
tions to subscribe for one or more copies of current magazines 
and have them sent direct from the publishers. Good magazines 
of a late date are, of course, acceptable if promptly mailed to 
the camps by the subscribers, but if not sent for weeks, they lose 
their value. I have just received two packages from a man who 
spent more than a dollar to mail to the camp magazines which 
are of little or no value. The money could have been well spent 
in sending copies of current magazines or in purchasing a sub- 
scription. 

Camp Custer, Mich. Tueo. A. THomA, 
Assistant Secretary, K. of C. 


An Ex-Governor and a Chaplain 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An incident of interest to all readers of AMERICA has just come 
to the writer’s attention. It illustrates in a very practical way 
some real service which, in the present crisis, an individual can 
do for the comfort of a large number of his fellow-men. 

This is, briefly, the incident. The general complaint and dis- 
satisfaction caused by the lack of commissioned army chaplains 
was brought to the attention of the Honorable David I. Walsh, 
former Governor of Massachusetts. Moved by the pleading of 
hundreds of Catholic boys encamped at Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, in two regiments, forming one army brigade, the ex-Gov- 
ernor exerted himself to aid them. 

Having had, not as of right but through courtesy, the benefits 
of a Catholic priest with the brigade, during their encampment, 
it suddenly dawned upon the Catholic soldiers, as they were 
leaving nightly, in small detachments, for service elsewhere, that 
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they were no longer to have the spiritual comforts of their re- 
ligion, for their volunteer and unpaid chaplain having no com- 
mission could not accompany them; indeed he had no more 
standing than any other civilian, and, of course, could not follow 
them with any protection or rights. 

These two regiments numbered over 8,000 men, of whom 
nearly 5,000 were Catholics. They were receiving final training 
at Westfield, preparatory to sailing for “ Somewhere in France”; 
ii fact, when the matter was brought to the ex-Governor’s notice, 
a large number had already left. 

These regiments, according to army regulations, had only one 
chaplain each, both being non-Catholics. They had been ap- 
pointed and had served, when these same regiments were part 
of the Massachusetts National Guard. When the National Guard 
was enlarged in numbers, the character of its “ make up” was, 
of course, greatly changed, but no increase or change in chap- 
lains was made or permitted under army regulations. In fact, 
the army regulations allowed the appointing of only one chap- 
lain for each regiment. In time of peace, it was one chaplain 
to every 1,200 men; in this war, it has become one to every 3,600 
men. When the ex-Governor received the petition of these 
thousands of Catholic boys, through their leaders at the camp, 
he dropped his personal affairs, and hastened to Washington. 
There he enlisted the aid of Father L. O’Hern, C.S.P. He 
found the usual difficulties, when hasty action in a single mat- 
ter is sought. He also learned that army regulations barred 
the appointment of another chaplain to these regiments. He re- 
turned at once to Massachusetts, and began an inquiry into what 
could be done. He found that when the Ninth (Catholic) Regi- 
ment left Massachusetts, a precedent was established by having 
a Protestant chaplain assigned with it from another regiment, 
though the regiment was overwhelmingly Catholic and already 
had a commissioned (Catholic) chaplain. 

He learned that there was a vacancy in a New Hampshire 
regiment. To this vacancy he had a Catholic chaplain appointed. 
With the proper military papers, he returned to Washington, 
presented the application, and after considerable trouble, he suc- 
ceeded in getting the desired chaplain’s commission. He did 
more than that; in no uncertain terms he let the military officials 
at Washington know what it means to Catholic parents and Cath- 
olic soldiers to have the ministration of a Catholic chaplain. 

Returning to Massachusetts, the ex-Governor succeeded, by 
citing the precedent established in the case of the Ninth Massa- 
chusetts, in having the newly appointed chaplain assigned to serve 
abroad with the brigade leaving Westfield for foreign service. 
It is a climax, true to facts, that the negotiations were completed 
and the transfer of chaplain finally made only one hour before 
the last batch of our boys in the two Westfield regiments were 
on their way to “ Somewhere in France,” and the anxious chap- 
lain (anxious because of his devotion to his camp parishioners) 
received his orders over the telephone just in time to accompany 
the last of the brigade. 

Safely, and thankfully too, we can say that no act of ex- 
Governor Walsh during his active career caused more real satis- 
faction to hundreds of brave boys; and surely no act of his was 
ever rewarded by more frequent prayers of still more satisfied 
and grateful mothers. 

It is of interest to note that the man appointed was the Rev. 
George S. L. Connor, distinguished by his excellent work, ren- 
dered gratuitously, to the Massachusetts boys on the Mexican 
border. Father Connor, like the ex-Governor, is a Holy Cross 
graduate. . 

If more of our prominent Catholic men would imitate the ex- 
Governor’s example, they could, by sacrificing a little time and 
money, lend their valuable strength, and at the right time make 
Catholic wishes respected, and help to protect the faith of our 
Catholic soldiers. 


Waterbury, Conn. W. Hutcuinsow. 
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Religious Freedom and the Constitution. 


To the Editor of America: 


In a recent communication to America, William Price of New 
Orleans writes, referring to the opinion of the Attorney-General 
of Oklahoma that the prohibition laws of that State forbid the 
use of wine even for Sacramental purposes: 


Our national Attorney-General Gregory has an extremély 
serious and honest countenance, to judge from current news- 
paper portraiture. Does he perhaps take cognizance of the 
flagrant subversion of the Federal guarantees granting free- 
dom of worship? 

Where does Mr. Price get the idea that there are any “ Fed- 
eral guarantees granting freedom of worship”? The Federal 
Constitution “grants” nothing to the States. The States have 
granted certain powers to the Federal government, but the Fed- 
eral government can “grant” nothing to the States, because the 
Constitution plainly provides that all powers not delegated to the 
Federal government are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. Religious freedom is a matter that the States 
alone may regulate. The States have prohibited Congress from 
establishing a religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
but there is no Federal prohibition against the States doing that 
very thing. All that the Federal Constitution has to say on 
religion may be found in Section 3, Article VI: “No religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States,” and in the First Amendment: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

There are therefore no “ Federal guarantees granting freedom 
of worship.” The very fact that so many believe, with Mr. Price, 
that all our liberties have descended from the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and that all our “rights” have been “granted” by that 
instrument, is largely responsible for the existence of such laws 
as Mr. Price criticizes. What we Americans should do is to stop 
talking about “Federal guarantees,” especially those which do 
not exist, and concern ourselves a little more practically with our 
duties as citizens of the States in which we live. 


Covington, Kentucky. S. L. B. 


Mr. Connolly and White Slavery 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ; 

The charges made against Catholics regarding the “ white 
slavery”? problem in New York, in Mr. Connolly’s letter in 
your issue of September 22, seem, on the surface, true enough. 
In the larger cities the attitude of many of us is, apparently, 
one of apathy toward that grave problem. Is there not, how- 
ever, a great deal done by Catholics, either as individuals or in 
parish organizations, toward lessening this evil, both by pre- 
ventive and curative means? The nature of the problem often 
demands quiet, unobtrusive methods, if real assistance is to be 
rendered. 

Then, too, there has been a general reluctance on the part of 
Catholics to band together as such in protesting against any 
civic conditions, and, in fact, to enter the civic limelight at all. 
I chanced to be brought up in an environment where Catholics 
were decidedly in the minority. Part of my childhood training 
impressed upon me the necessity of respect for the religious 
beliefs of my companions, and included somehow the idea that 
we must never let our Catholicism display itself in the presence 
of others, our silence being, as it were, the price exacted for 
the privilege of practising our religion! A bad atmosphere in 
which to make flourish a militant Catholic spirit? Undoubtedly. 
But may there not be many of this same generation who were 
in similar surroundings in their earlier days? There still exists 
the type of non-Catholic, doubtless sincere, but a quarter of 
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a century behind time in his data on Catholic practices, aims and 
achievements, even in his own city, who greets every Catholic- 
organized movement as a sure sign of the menace of “ Romish” 
monopoly which threatens his broad land. May not these con- 
ditions account in part for the reluctance on the part of Catholics 
to become identified publicly with the “ white slavery” investi- 
gation? 

However, let us not for these reasons refuse our aid to those 
in such dire need of help, within our very gates. Those who 
are not at heart apathetic should lend their assistance to this 
movement by a Catholic organization which shall publicly declare 
itself for the defeat of this wretched traffic, and shall work 
for the aid of its victims by individual Catholic cooperation 
with other groups. The matter of ways and means to carry 
out the purpose of such a movement is left to those more 
experienced than myself. 


Philadelphia. M. E. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have no brief for the defense of Mr. Connolly, but I think 
Father Blakely’s strictures are due to a misapprehension. He is 
shooting a straw man. Mr. Connolly’s complaint is not against 
the moral training of our parochial schools, the religious forma- 
tion in our convents or the usefulness of the Houses of the 
Good Shepherd. All this, I take it, he admits, though he might 
with some reason find fault with the hot-house system of a good 
many of our Catholic academies in charge of Sisters, so alarm- 
ingly good, but so wofully ignorant of the world today and its 
needs. 

What he complains of, very justly too, it seems to me, is the 
clerical and lay apathy on the part of Catholics in the present- 
day widespread movements tending towards the protection of 
women and the social and moral betterment of the poor. Surely, 
Father Blakely’s “tom-tom at Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way ” to the contrary notwithstanding, it is as certain that these 
endeavors have done much good, as it is certain that we Cath- 
olics, priests and lay, have kept aloof, where we have not been 
critical and condemnatory in our attitude. 

Look over the lists of men and women who are self-sacrific- 
ingly giving time and money, and you will look in vain for an 
appreciable number of Bishops, priests or Catholic laity, who 
seem willing to lend even the influence of their names to move- 
ments which have done much to safeguard womanhood from 
the greed and passion of men, and to ameliorate the admitted 
debasing condition of the workingman and the poor. The 
children of our schools and the pupils of our convents leave the 
protecting care of the Sisters, almost as ignorant as babes of 
the conditions they have to cope with today, and laudable and 
self-sacrificing efforts made by the hundreds of zealous, though 
not Catholic, men and women to protect and safeguard these 
innocents and others, are met with destructive criticism and 
often condemnation, and seldom, if ever, by a word of en- 
couragement, and still less by a dollar contribution. 

Mr. Connolly’s contention is, I take it, that if we Catholics 
were more public-spirited, if we would, where possible, join 
our fellow-citizens in movements which are for the social 
betterment and the protection of women, as well as for the 
uplift of the poor, then there would be fewer inmates in the 
Houses of the Good Shepherd. At the same time, such an 
interest would put us in a much better light before our non- 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. Our parochial schools are excel- 
lent, our Houses of the Good Shepherd are an unspeakable 
blessing. Mr. Connolly denies neither one nor the other. He 
maintains, and truly, that there are other social efforts from 
which we hold aloof, and by so doing tend to emphasize the 
necessity of the Good Shepherd institutions, even to multiply 
them. 


New York. MartHa A. BAXTER. 
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The New York Elections 


OW that the New York polls are closed, it is to be 
hoped that an ingenuous coreligionist of the de- 
feated candidate for re-election to the office of Mayor 
may speak on certain moral issues without turning the 
dying swan song of the City Hall into a no-Popery cry 
that would do credit to Exeter Hall or to a Georgia for- 
est that is visited now and then by a strong-voiced re- 
vivalist intent on promoting religious prejudice in re- 
turn for a condescending pat on his downy cheek by an 
opulent patron. 

The fundamental issue was democracy against plu- 
tocracy, the workmen against vested, predatory wealth 
that had found a ready tool for the further extension of 
its plans. An outraged citizenry, scandalized by ex- 
cesses as notorious as they are shameful, stood in con- 
test against a group of scornful millionaires who have 
come to view souls as pawns in the game of high 
finance—and the citizens won. Their victory is the more 
remarkable because, true to form, the vast majority of 
the metropolitan papers played mimes to the “ money- 
bund,” which dominates them even to the echo. The 
manner in which they suppressed and distorted truth was 
no surprise to those acquainted with the details of the 
recent charities investigation, but that they should have 
done their best to hide and then to belittle the primary 
frauds and to cloud the issue in the case of the bogus 
ballots, is amazing, especially in view of their protesta- 
tions that America must spend its last dollar and give 
its last drop of available blood to extend the blessings of 
democracy to the world. Is democracy to be destroyed 
by a venal press at home and conferred on aliens at the 
cost of American lives? The vote of the people and the 
indictments found by the Grand Jury are the answer, 
and the response must be consoling to those who were 
calumniated in the opening months of 1916. 

Two of the most abhorrent features of this campaign 
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were the vile use to which the flag was put and the man- 
ner in which the sects threw themselves into the politi- 
cal arena. For a candidate to wrap himself in the na- 
tional emblem and prance madly from borough to bor- 
ough, bellowing treason at all who disagree with him, 
is too base for characterization. It is significant that 
up to date 494,143 citizens of New York are traitors, for 
that number is known to have voted against the painted 
patriot. How pleasant to contemplate that the already 
deluded people of Germany will soon be told that the 
metropolis of the United States voted overwhelmingly 
against the war. This is comfort to the enemy with a 
vengeance ! 

But worse still was the response of the sects to the 
bait thrown before the mouths of their spokesmen. 
About a year since a properly prompted melodramatic 
actor, the defeated candidate for re-election, declared 
that the Church must not put its hands on the altar of 
the State, and that the State would not put its hands on 
the altar of the Church. The elections are over, and the 
imprint of that man’s hands and feet and face are on 
many a communion table, but, thank goodness, no altar 
is stained by them. He or his satellites did everything he 
accused others of doing. He harangued parsons, his 
managers or friends besought priests, and even Sis- 
ters, to speak for him; wry-faced dames, dressed like 
Geisha girls ready for the dance, infested the office of at 
least one Catholic paper, and went to Catholic schools 
and houses whining for votes for him. On one Sunday 
thirteen ministers and two Protestant bishops canonized 
him, one of the former group declaring that the contest 
lay between “dirt and decency.” Poor New York, its 
dirty citizens are legion, but then there is hope—the par- 
son is alive and the water supply is copious. But though 
the priests were silent, colporteurs, or some such penny- 
mad creatures, entered Catholic churches and in the 
mighty name of two and one-half exiled descendants of 
the last King of Kerry, or some other shadowy but royal 
figment, filled the pews with a pamphlet apparently con- 
ceived under a blanket and written on the moon. The 
effect was silence all around. For even those of us who 
are deaf, dumb, blind, stupid and in the state of grace 
realized that our beloved coreligionist would like noth- 
ing better than to raise another no-Popery cry to the 
delight of the ungodly and his own profit. God always 
has His day, and the outraged Church and the calumni- 
ated priests and Sisters and the souls of the poor un- 
fortunate lambs of the flock have been vindicated on 
earth. Another vindication will come hereafter. 


The First Blood 


HE army of the United States has been in action, it 
has had its baptism of fire, it has spilled its blood on 
the soil of France. Everywhere American hearts have 
thrilled at the thought, and everywhere they are cherish- 
ing the hope that the blood, so generously and so bravely 
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shed, may spring up in perfect freedom and lasting peace 
for all the world. This at least is the motive that 
sweetens the crucible of pain. So great is the gain, that 
no one grudges the cost.. But whether we attain this 
object fully or only partially, we have the reasonable 
assurance that we ourselves shall reap from our partici- 
pation in the war an immense spiritual profit. The 
United States, like the nations of Europe, in losing its 
life, will find it ; and our country and our countrymen will 
come out of the conflict, not only gloriously victorious, 
chastened and ennobled by suffering, but also—Who 
knows ?—with a new-found faith in God. 

These are the consoling thoughts, but the first fruits of 
war bring with them grim reflections as well. Patriotism, 
a thing so lightly accepted in time of peace when the ad- 
vantage is almost wholly on the side of the citizen, takes 
on a sterner aspect when it demands, as a just return, that 
considerations of self and family shall be resolutely sub- 
ordinated to the larger considerations of country. No one 
denies that our first duty now is to our native land. All 
of us find our individual interests paling and dwindling 
in the presence of the greater interests of the nation. 
Reason and religion both enjoin on us, now that we are 
at war, total sacrifice of self. For this sacrifice our Faith, 
from which the shadow of the Cross is never absent, 
schools us by its teaching and its discipline, and by its 
consecration of our patriotism to God as something 
sublime, something sacred, something akin to martyrdom. 
‘Catholics have learned the lesson, even without the urging 
of their pastors. Too often have they thought of Christ 
dying for His people, to shrink in their own day of trial, 
from, be it said with all reverence and with due restric- 
tions, a somewhat similar renunciation in a somewhat 
similar cause. 


In the Shadows 


66 HE sun is setting to thee,” wrote John Donne, 

“and that forever.” But “it is His hand that 
loves thee best hangs tremblingly over thee to close thine 
eyes.” In far-off Florence there died some weeks ago 
a valiant woman, the sister of a Protestant Bishop, the 
late Dr. Potter of New York, who through many tribu- 
lations entered into the Church of God. The great gift 
thus vouchsafed her grew dearer with the years, but 
faith does not always hide from gentle eyes the fears that 
rise up in life, a hazard, at once, and a challenge to brave 
souls. So in the heart of this good woman was a grisly 
apprehension of the possibility that she might be buried 
alive! To her, as to others, came the thought of guard- 
ing against this terror by cremation. But she was a 
Catholic, and there is a ring of pathos in her will, “I die 
a member of the Catholic Church, but if the permission 
of the Church can by any possibility be obtained, I wish 
my body to be cremated.” One feels that the spirit of 
sacrifice and resignation thus expressed so wrought with 
Him whom through Our Lord’s teaching we call 
“Father,” that the supreme test which she so much 
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dreaded, was not asked of her. “It is His hand that 
loves thee best hangs tremblingly over thee to close thine 
eyes,” the eyes of a woman who after penning her great 
fear, wrote to her “ dearest children ”: 

God guide and guard you always. Honor for men, chastity 
for women, fidelity to duty, faith in God, strict observance of 
religion. May our blessed God keep you in His love and truth 
till death. 

“The sun is setting to thee and that forever.” But it 
is only the sun of a lesser system, blank aarkness set 
against the brightness of the glory of Christ, to be re- 
vealed to hearts that trust and love. “ Whom I myself 
shall see and my eyes shall behold,” writes holy Job. 
This is the consolation left to those who remain to mourn, 
yet not as those who are without hope. 


Help for Armenia 


T is a consolation to know that the United States had 
no part in those self-seeking policies which estab- 
lished Turkey in a position to harass and massacre 
with impunity the inoffensive and guiltless Armenians, 
and which maintained her in that position in spite of 
crimes that outraged the world’s sense of humanity. 
The balance of power, involving the necessity or the ex- 
pediency of tolerating outrageous attacks on innocent 
men, women and children, which has proved so fatal a 
snare, could not hope for the blessing of God. Never- 
theless, although we have not been responsible, even in- 
directly, for the present sufferings of Armenia, we are 
aware of those sufferings and we have heard the Presi- 
dent’s appeal for aid in alleviating them. 

Our country is now launched on a soul-wrenching en- 
deavor to make the world safe for democracy. To that 
end we are spending untold treasure and preparing to 
sacrifice countless lives. And the glory of such an en- 
terprise can scarcely be overestimated. Mere existence, 
however, comes before ideal existence. And if we are to 
save the Armenians from the horrors of wretched tyr- 
anny, we must first save them from death. They are 
starving. A great people is disappearing from the face 
of the earth, because it has no bread, no shelter from the 
elements, no means of sustaining life. 

It is characteristic of our people that they should have 
hastened to afford relief. The Armenian and Syrian 
Relief Committee, 1 Madison avenue, New York City, an 
organization, inspired by true charity, which makes no 
distinction of creeds and wastes no funds in providing 
lucrative posts for grasping uplifters, is soliciting money 
with whi¢gh to keep alive the spark of life in helpless, 
hopeless Armenia. No part of the contributions is 
used for the support of the organization. Publicity and 
administrative costs are defrayed by generous friends; 
and those who give out of their generosity have the 
assurance that the entire amount of their benefaction 
will be devoted to the object for which it is given. The 
sum of $4,000,000 has already been raised. But it was 
soon expended, and again little children are stretching 
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out tiny hands begging for food. It is now proposed to 
raise $50,000,000. The sacrifice of a passing pleasure 
will go a great way towards saving a human life. 
AMERICA earnestly recommends this worthy charity to 
its readers. 


Corporations and the Government 
DECISION of unusual interest was handed down by 
Mr. Justice McKenna in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on November 5. In November, 1913, an 
inquiry into the alleged political activities of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railway was authorized by the Sen- 
ate. During a hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in May, 1917, the officers of this corpora- 
tion steadfastly refused to give information in regard to 
certain sums of money said to have been taken from the 
operating and construction funds, and devoted tu “ po- 
litical uses” in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. The 
recent decision confirms the right of the Commission to 
this information. “It is not far from true,” observes 
the Justice, “ it may be entirely true as said by the Com- 
mission, that there can be nothing private or confidential 
in the activities and expenditures of a carrier engaged 
in interstate commerce.” 

We are not disposed to say that a carrier may not attempt 
to mold or enlighten public opinion, but we are quite clear that 
its conduct and the expenditure of its funds are open to inquiry. 
If it may not rest inactive and suffer injustice, it may not, on 
the other hand, use its funds and its power in opposition to the 
policies of the Government. 

This rule may be rightly applied to every society and 
corporation. Corporations, like individuals, have an un- 
doubted right to present, by lawful means, their side in 
any controversy. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
many corporations seem disposed to employ unlawful 
means; to present arguments not based so much upon 
reason and justice, as upon appeals to cupidity and dis- 
honesty. President Wilson has warned us not to de- 
ceive ourselves “ for a moment as to the power of the 
great interests that dominate our development. They 
are so great that it is almost a question whether the 
Government can dominate them or not.” Nor can the 
moneyed Foundations be exempted from what they have 
not as yet felt, the most minute governmental inspec- 
tion and regulation. Because of their apparently philan- 
thropic purposes, these Foundations have largely 
escaped the suspicion that has attached to the more 
purely commercial corporations. “ Go one step further,” 
writes the President, “and it may be too late to turn 
back.” For in that moment, “we are no longer a gov- 
ernment ... by conviction and the vote of the ma- 
jority, but a government by the opinion and duress of 
small groups of dominant men.” The City of New 
York has recently escaped, at least for a time, the peril 
of this undemocratic form of government. Neverthe- 
less the danger has not been completely removed either 
from the metropolis or from the country at large. Even 
in these serious days of preparation for war, there should 
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be no slackening of the war against the possibility of 
“ government by the opinion and duress of small groups 
of dominant men.” 


An Insult and a Retort 


I N the spirit of manliness and service to its patrons 
AMERICA is always open to criticism no matter how 
severe. Gross and continuous insult of its editors, how- 
ever, is quite another thing, and will not.be accepted 
even from people who condescended to be created on 
the double condition that God would always be beholden 
to them for their courtesy and would use the finest 
obtainable clay in their composition. 

This determination to check the aforesaid gratuitous 
display of a peculiarly supercilious vulgarity has 
prompted the publication of the subjoined correspon- 
dence: 


To the Editors of AMERICA: 
Rev'd & Dear Sirs: 

I have sent my cheque today renewing subscription to AMERICA: 
but I desire to send also a very brief note, expressing the earnest 
hope that my subscription may not be understood as at all equiva- 
lent to hearty endorsement of the policy, or of no inconsiderable 
part of the matter published by that paper hitherto. 

I take it for its helps towards getting news of Cath. events 
and opinion in this country at this time; and for some of the 
teachings—chiefly such as are to be found among contributed 
papers and letters. Also in hope that henceforth better than 
heretofore, it may serve the cause of Cath. Truth-and religion, 
as also real honesty and candour and of genuine patriotism. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Huntincton Ricwarps, M.D. 


Hotel Touraine, Boston, 
2d Nov., 1917. 


And the retort was: 


Huntincton Ricuarps, M.D., 

Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

Sir: I am returning herewith your check with the request that 
you drop your subscription to AMERIcA and desist from reading 
the paper. The yearly insensate insult that you see fit to transmit 
with your request for the renewal of your subscription is dear 
at any price and entirely too dear at three dollars. Moreover I 
should be ashamed to have Catholics know that AMERICA num- 
bered among its patrons a man so devoid of Catholic instinct that 
he wrote these words to a company of devoted priests: “Also in 
hope that henceforth better than heretofore it (AMERICA) may 
serve the cause of Catholic truth and religion (sic) as also of 
real honesty and candor and of genuine patriotism.” 

For the rest, sir, I thank you for your delicate courtesy and 
commit myself and the associate editors to your prayers. For, 
after all, not to have been obliged to get rid of the scurf of 
heresy may possibly be detrimental to intellectual and moral 
appreciation of the Catholic religion. Birth into a Catholic 
home, training therein, and long years of preparation for the 
priesthood may have resulted in ignorance of Catholic truth or 
infidelity thereto. As for “genuine” patriotism, it is quite im- 
possible for us to have it. Our ancestors were unfamiliar with 
the “ steerage of the Mayflower”; as a consequence our patriot- 
ism is real, a thing of helpful deeds as contrasted with the 
impertinent words of those who imagine they discharge their 
duty to the country by accusing others of disloyalty. 

I am concerned, sir, that you accept the expression of my 
esteem. R. H. Tierney, Editor. 


It is to be hoped that when Huntington Richards, 
M.D., of Boston, and the Editor of AmMERIcA meet they 
will smile and bow and pass on unhurt. 
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Literature 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


[* this breathless, automatic age of rapid transit and quick 

lunch, of fireless cookers and instantaneous breakfast foods, 
of Marconigrams and speedomoters, of self-winding watches, self- 
starting autos.and self-propelling torpedoes, of first-aids and 
efficiency engineers, of Chautauqua wuniversities-under-canvas 
and people’s-colleges-on-wheels, of “canned” music and vers 
libre, of thumbnail science, nut-shell philosophy, five-minute ser- 
mons, vest-pocket essays, hat-band histories, biograph briefs, 
tabloid tales, romances in miniature and French-at-a-glance, 
who has time or inclination for a leisurely, albeit genial, old 
gentleman with his back to the future and his fine-frenzied eye 
rolling in reverie over a forgotten past? 

For such was the figure Irving most affected. “John Old- 
style” was his nom de guerre in youth. Later, like some old 
manorial worthy, in doublet and scarlet hose, beruffed, bewigged, 
bepowdered, the very pattern of gentility, stepping down from 
a portrait in “ Bracebridge Hall,” he played the laudator tem- 
ports actt over the richly reminiscent pseudonym of “ Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent.” In the réle of grizzled antiquary and recluse, 
he launched that colossal hoax, “ Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York.” 

Before Irving’s fame was established, Sydney Smith, in the 
Edinburgh Review, could fling the mordant taunt, “ Who ever 
read an American book?” But when “The Sketch Book” 
burst upon England, the author was lifted to the immortals 
by acclamation. Godwin found in him everywhere “marks of 
a mind of the utmost elegance and refinement, a thing as you 
know I was not exactly prepared to look for in an Ameri- 
can.” Thackeray hailed him as “the first ambassador from the 
New World of Letters to the Old.” Byron, true to type, wept 
over “The Broken Heart.” Later on, Dickens wrote that he 
kept a full set of Irving constantly before him, dipping into 
him daily and deeply, and always with unending delight. In 
that very ark and sanctuary of romance, the storied hall at Ab- 
botsford, the Laird himself, Sir Walter, with his wife by his 
side and his collies at his feet, “laughed himself sore” read- 
ing aloud tales of “elephantine facetiousness” out of Knicker- 
bocker’s New York. From the realm of efficiency and matter- 
of-fact, on the other hand, might be cited, as the world’s classic 
example of pachydermatous insensibility to fun, the grave pro- 
ceeding of Goeller, a German editor of Thucydides, who in his 
notes on the celebrated disquisition in the second book on stasis 
and the spirit of factious sedition in Greece, invoked as par- 
allels, Guelf and Ghibelline in Italy, and the factions of “ Long- 
pipes” and “Short-pipes” in New Amsterdam under Peter 
Stuyvesant’s administration. 

Like Chateaubriand in France, whom he strangely resembles, 
Irving was America’s first reflection of the great romantic 
wave that swept the world when the “Age of Reason” and of 
the “ Rights of Man” had spent itself. In reaction from the 
old order and the Revolution in France, from the frigid for- 
malism of eighteenth-century England, and the restless demo- 
cratic movement at home, literature was discovering that man 
had a heart and loved to soar on wings of fantasy in the golden 
age when knighthood was in flower and the world was younger 
and less sordid than in an era irresponsive to chivalrous inspira- 
tion and so clamorous for its rights. In the first fervor of the 
time abroad, interest in antiquities, in forgotten customs and 
ideas revived, nature was almost pantheistically adored, senti- 
mentality triumphed over common-sense; the musty, historic at- 
mosphere overstimulated both imagination and emotion. 

Romance is the key-note to Irving’s work. But he always 


contrived to keep himself heart-whole and fancy-free; his ro- 
manticism had none of the extravagances of the French school; 
his raptures were more akin to Wordsworth’s “emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity.” His mind’s eye loved to rove in quiet 
reverie; his head was like a happy, though haunted, house; 
ghosts and goblins, sprites and specters were the delights of his 
hours of musing; his literary life was one long “ fond, melan- 
choly, delicious dream.” A true romantic, too, he was in tem- 
perament; always the “genial” Irving, yet given to “fits of 
Lethean gloom”; in the mood, he could write feverishly and 
furiously for days on end; then his pen would rest and rust 
for months. 

An idler and dreamer and saunterer from his cradle, he early 
confessed to a “fatal propensity to belles-lettres.” Bred on 
Robinson Crusoe and Sinbad the Sailor, devouring books of 
voyage and exploration, testing his pinions early with Orlando 
Furioso, he loved to loaf alongshore, and with longing eyes 
watch the “parting ships,” the “slow, diminishing barks” and 
to dream of roaming to the ends of the earth. All his work 
is in a sense autobiographical; so well does it betray the man. 
Ichabod Crane, who with his appetite for the marvelous had the 
“digestive properties of an anaconda,” embodies Irving’s own 
predilections. Of those endearing ne’er-do-wells, Dolph Hey- 
liger and Rip Van Winkle, he might have said, “ There goes 
Irving but for the grace of God and the family funds.” In his 
Oliver Goldsmith, he found a literary vagabond after his own 
heart. For the Squire and Master Simon in “ Bracebridge Hall,” 
he had but to hold the mirror up to nature in his own gracious, 
whimsical, mirth-dripping heart. Much had he himself “ traveled 
in the realms of gold” before he followed the companions of 
Columbus over the Spanish main. 

The romantic wanderlust gripped Irving early. In an era 
when a man who had visited Europe was pointed out as a 
curiosity on the streets, he sought out in England the “ tombs 
of his fathers and the cradle of his race.” From its Gothic 
piles, its ivy-mantled ruins, its rural mansions, its ancestral fes- 
tivities and its patriarchal state, his glowing sympathies, his 
pathos, his humor and kindling imagination caught and pre- 
served for us the fragrance of other days in those delightful 
“ sketches ” that must always remain among the first half-dozen 
masterpieces of American prose. 

Into ‘Spain, to the native heath of chivalry and romance, he 
led a long line of illustrious American men of letters—Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Prescott, Motley, Howells and Hay. Like René, 
in the same vicinity, bewailing le dernier Abencérage, Irving 
sat amid the ravaged splendors of Granada and wept over the 
fallen fortunes of the Moor. Never was his romantic genius 
more congenially at home, more copiously fired and fused to 
inspiration than the winter he lodged in an echoing hall of the 
enchanted palace of the Alhambra. Amid the memorials of 
the Faith, of Catholic zeal and Spanish patriotism in the Sar- 
acenic campaigns, he displayed an amused and amusing toler- 
ance, fair on the whole, though edged and pointed on occasion 
with a dash of the envenomed raillery of Voltaire. 

In accents overstrained, perhaps, to modern taste, he touched 
the depths of romantic pathos in such tales as “The Wife,” 
“The Widow and Son,” “ The Pride of the Village” and “ The 
Broken Heart,” or in that story of measureless remorse, “ The 
Young Italian Gentleman.” Though extremes meet, though 
tragedy and comedy are never far apart and laughter and tears 
intermingle closely in life, few writers of the romantic era dis- 
played funds of humor so unfailing. “The Knickerbocker 
Legend,” as it has been called, will survive as Irving’s most 
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original contribution to American letters. Long before the 
stories that made the Rhine romantic had been collected and 
given to the world, that youthful indiscretion, the “ History of 
New York,” had thrown about the Hudson all the glamor and 
the glory of romance. Finding no ruins at home, no age of 
chivalry on the Island of the Manhattoes, his romantic muse, 
in mock-heroic flight, proceeded to “manufacture antiquity and 
attach it forcibly to New York.” Out of the old Dutch tradi- 
tions and the legend-laden scenery of the Hudson, he concocted 
that rich farrago of fact, fancy and ironical farce that still re- 
mains, save for an occasional indelicacy, unrivaled as a foun- 
tain of fun. 

What social reformer can recall without regret the golden 
reign of Governor Wouter Van Twiller? Lowell has defined 
democracy as government by declamation; in Manhattan, the 
Dutch Solons pondered, dozed and dreamed, all the while emit- 
ting prodigious puffs; smoke took the place of “hot air”; the 
emblem of state was a pipe of tobacco. In esthetics, great 
gravity of taste prevailed: beauty was synonymous with bulk; 
belles and brides were encased, like an onion, in multitudinous 
petticoats; and “The burgomasters were chosen by weight. It 
is a maxim observed in all honest, plain-thinking cities that an 
alderman should be fat, and the wisdom of this can be proved 
to a certainty. A lean, spare, diminutive body is generally ac- 
companied by a petulant, restless, meddling mind, whereas your 
round, sleek, unwieldy periphery is accompanied by a mind like 
itself, tranquil, torpid and at ease. Whoever hears of fat men 
leading a riot or herding together in mobs?” 

To the witchery of the romancer, Irving added, in highly 
finished form, all the artistry of a consummate rhetorician; and 
there lies his chief school-value, as an introduction to literature 
and a model for students in the craftsmanship of style. Con- 
trasted with our meretricious standards of “head-line English,” 
where every phrase, blazing with color, throbbing with melo- 
drama, poignant with “punch” and “pep,” must convey a 
neurotic jerk, a jolt, a stab or a hysterical screech, Irving may 
seem a trifle tame; but his is a well-bred restraint. His dic- 
tion is copious; the rhythm and melody of his sentences, though 
sometimes excessive, afforded that modern Aristarchus, Francis, 
Lord Jeffries, “a delight not inferior to that which we derive 
from fine versification.” Like Macaulay and Dr. Johnson, Irv- 
ing’s tricks of style and especially his resourceful methods of 
rhetorical amplification, while not obtrusive, are fairly trans- 
parent and hence easy for the beginner to catch and reproduce. 

Upon literary aspirants at Rome, Horace enjoined the Greek 
exemplars for “nocturnal and diurnal” devotion; echoing the 
Roman laureate, Dr. Johnson gave the noble palm to Addison. 
But had the grim dictator lived to realize the imaginative vigor 
romanticism was to add to the “dull narcotic” dignity of 
Queen Anne prose, with the same oracular confidence he might 
have observed that “ Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the study of ”—Irving. 

Georce H. Derry, Ph.D. 


REVIEWS 


Anne of Brittany. The Story of a Duchess and Twice- 
Crowned Queen. By Heten J. Sanzorn. With Introduction by 
KATHARINE Lee Bates. Illustrated from Photographic Repro- 
ductions. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $2.00. 

The people of Brittany are as picturesque as the country. 
Brittany is the land of rugged coasts and stormy headlands, the 
birthplace of strong and vigorous natures. The Breton can be 
a fighter like Du Guesclin or a dreamer like Chauteaubriand and 
Brizeux. Bretons are proud of all their countrymen. But you 
will not talk to a genuine Breton for ten minutes without hearing 
him pronounce with pride and love the name of the good Duchess 
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Anne. And her they love far more because in her own right she 
ruled with gentle sway over the fair lands of Brittany than be- 
cause she was twice Queen of France. 

Miss Sanborn has for the Duchess of Brittany and the “ Twice- 
Crowned Queen” something of the admiration of a real 
daughter of Armor. The figure of this genuine Catholic prin- 
cess has evidently exercised a strong fascination upon this 
descendant of the Puritans. Death found the author almost 
before she had completed the task of telling her story. Miss 
Sanborn does full justice to Anne, to her strong character, to 
her dignity as a woman and to her fine qualities as a ruler in her 
own duchy and the realm of France, where as the wife of 
Charles VIII and later of Louis XII, she gave in the midst of 
the splendors of a court the example of the highest virtues. 
Anne lived in an age of great Catholic women, and she was 
the worthy emulator of the princesses Isabella of Castile and 
Catharine of England. Her piety, her simplicity, her far-seeing 
policies, her love of the poor, her faith, are finely drawn by the 
American writer, who does not forget to mention that Anne was 
a very good matchmaker for her ladies-in-waiting, providing 
in some cases, royal partners for them, but in all things looking 
to their spiritual needs and the good of their souls rather than 
to their temporal advantage. Miss Sanborn has tried every- 
where to do justice to this noble lady, and has drawn a fine 
picture of a Catholic princess of stainless life, not perfect, it 
is true, but thoroughly human, with the loftiest ideals of her 
own position as a ruler, a woman and a Christian and striving 
to carry them out into her life with the sturdy, straightforward- 
ness of her Breton blood. The book is not erudite or learned. 
It is something more, an interesting, sincere, and affecting biog- 
raphy of a noble, high-minded woman. The work makes a 
good holiday book. J.C. R. 





Arboreal Man. By F. Woop Jones, M.B., D.Sc. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.40. 

It is marvelous how far a man can go, and how blind he can 
become, when once he canters forth upon his pet hobby along 
the pleasant road of fancy. But it is quite evident that the ele- 
mentary principle of causality, that the effect cannot surpass its 
cause, is practically unknown, or at least entirely disregarded, 
by the writer of this arboreal romance. It is another attempt 
to ingraft the monkey upon mankind’s ancestral tree, and it 
starts “with the assumption that we accept the principle of 
evolution as a fact, and that we extend the principle to embrace 
man.” An author of a scientific treatise may adopt anything 
he pleases as an assumption, but if, after a few pages, he treats 
the assumption as if it were a fact he had established, the reader 
who manages to retain his powers of discernment in the grow- 
ing maze of progressive assertion, is led, not to admiration and 
acceptance, but to astonishment and grief. Only a few para- 
graphs after the primary assumption, these sentences occur: 
“Not so long ago, there would have been no hesitation in 
asserting what type was, and what was not, human. Man began 
as man, and that was the beginning and the end of it. We have 
definitely passed that stage. Today we have a bewildering com- 
plexity of genera and species of missing links; but we still 
have a more or less definite conception of what we would 
term a human being.” The “bewildering complexity” would 
be more accurately termed “very few” by most people, who 
have a more, rather than the less, definite conception of what 
we term a human being, and who are aware that the most fam- 
ous of this wonderful collection are the Neandertal and the 
Piltdown skulls, which have been clearly demonstrated to be 
absolutely worthless as proof of ary kind of evolution. 

Before proceeding much further, the reader is supposed to 
accept without demur, the suddenly interjected remark that 
“Man comes of an arboreal stock. Arboreal uprightness pre- 
ceded terrestrial uprightness.” But even if this gratuitous 
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assertion is accepted, the thought may arise: why doesn’t Dr. 
Jones precipitate a beautiful bird into the phylogeny of man 
instead of the common, hideous ape? 

Modern teachers of anthropology will rejoice to welcome this 
new element which has been added to the quadrupedal prono- 
grade stage of mammalian existence; for if a recalcitrani 
scholar hesitates to accept as a fact that a quadruped imme- 
diately evolved into an animal characterized by an orthograde 
posture, he can be made readily to grasp the fittingness of this 
intermediate arboreal habit of some particular mammalian stock. 

Dr. Jones is disposed to patronize Dr. Dwight’s “ Thoughts of 
a Catholic Anatomist,”, but he feels obliged to express his sur- 
prise at the short-sightedness of its author. “How completely 
man can be separated,” he writes, “ by a series of mental proc- 
esses, from all the laws known to govern the modifications and 
progress of lower animals, even by a man of the highest scien- 
tific attainments, may be realized by the reading of such a 
work as the final effort of Thomas Dwight, the late distinguished 
Professor of Anatomy of Harvard.” But how completely Dr. 
Dwight’s irrefutable arguments may be neglected and ignored 
by a man of scientific attainments, that apparently are far from 
the highest, may be realized by the perusal of such a work as 
the latest effort of the Professor of Anatomy in the London 
School of Medicine for Women. 

Many chapters are given to descriptions of the anatomy and 
some of the habits of the lower and higher animals which fur- 
nish some comparison with man; but no hint is given anywhere 
of the almost infinitely greater differences which distinguish 
man from the brute, and separate him from it by a chasm too 
wide to be spanned by such a flimsy structure as this rather 
ludicrous attempt to explain away the scriptural account of the 
origin of man. F, J. D. 


How to Debate. By Enwin DuBois SHurter, Professor of 
Public Spéaking in the University of Texas. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.35. 

Debating societies are becoming more and more popular in 
our American schools. This is one of the most hopeful signs 
of better things. For as Professor Shurter well says, the prac- 
tice given in debating an interesting and vital theme fosters the 
habit of independent, individual and logical thought, while it also 
stimulates accuracy of expression and produces broad-minded- 
ness and toleration. It is likewise of the greatest practical value 
to the boy and the young man, since the power of quick and 
accurate presentation of thought which it develops enables its 
happy possessor to assume the leadership in whatever sphere he 
may later on be called to act. 

In all matters concerning “the noble art of public speech” 
Professor Shurter may be called an expert. Those who are 
familiar with his former treatises will recognize in the present 
volume the same grasp on the vital principles of the art, the 
same clear presentation of its fundamentals, the methodical ar- 
rangement.of the matter and the practical viewpoint everywhere 
apparent. The book is simply written; it deals with the sub- 
stantials of the subject and drives them home with numerous 
* and forceful examples. A careful reading of the volume, while 
it will teach the young man how to debate, will accomplish some- 
thing of still greater value to him. It will teach him how to 
think. 

To the chapters which discuss the “ Proposition: the Matter 
and Form” of the debate, the “ Analysis of the Question,” the 
“Brief,” the “ Evidence,” all treated in a telling and forcible 
manner, the author adds im an appendix a list of modern and 
interesting topics for debate on questions of politics and gov- 
ernment, economics and sociology, education and law, history 
and current events, a specimen debate on preparedness, rules of 
parliamentary procedure and a useful bibliography. Professor 
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Shurter’s book should meet everywhere, and especially in our 
schools and colleges, with the approval which it thoroughly 
deserves. j. & &. 





The Essentials of Philosophy. By R. W. Setrars. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 

The most hopeful feature of the epistemological theory of Dr. 
Sellars is its obscurity. His students in the University of Mich- 
igan will not understand him well enough to be_as much harmed 
as they might be by the pragmatism of Professor Dewey of 
Columbia University. The chief objection to the epistemology 
of Dr. Sellars is the rejection of that common-sense realism, 
which he and the whole host of our large university professors 
sneer at as “naive realism.” If “truth is not a correspond- 
ence with an external reality at all,” then the truth of the 
Divinity of Christ is independent of the reality of His Divinity; 
it is a mere phase in the stream of our consciousness. If 
“knowledge is not an agreement with reality or a correspond- 
ence with reality,” then what we know about Christianity has 
no objective validity at all; Christianity is a trumped-up fiction 
of the mind. And yet Dr. Sellars is not a pragmatist, who goes 
in for satisfactoriness as truth, nor an idealist; he is what he 
calls “a non-apprehensional critical realist.” He admits reality, 
but denies that it is apprehended by the mind. The knowing 
subject is “an organism immersed in, and continuous with, the 
physical world.” That physical world, “the same reality about 
which we gain knowledge in physical sciences, contains con- 
sciousness.” Reality has a two-fold aspect: “the outer aspect 
is reality as known by means of the physical sciences, while 
the inner aspect is consciousness as admittedly real.” So my 
consciousness of an object is really the object itself in an inner 
aspect or a phase, other than that which is outer or objective. 
This inner aspect of reality, or consciousness of the object 
known, is non-apprehensional, not perceptual, not representative 
of the object; it is the object itself in all its reality. In this wise 
the knowing subject merges into the object known. Such “non- 
apprehensional critical realism” is nothing less than monstrous; 
it is monistic pluralism, idealistic realism, monism in the guise 
of pluralism, a mere camouflage realism. W. F. D. 





The Rhythm of Prose. By W. M. Patterson. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

This work, now appearing in the second edition, has been 
pronounced by the critics “ brilliant,’ “monumental,” “ epoch- 
making”; but we must hasten to add that it is so to the scien- 
tist rather than to the artist. It is a theoretical, not a practical 
treatise. It provides a new analysis of prose rhythm, which in 
course of time may filter down into the field of practical work- 
manship, but, as it stands, it will be of little assistance to the 
writer concerned with producing ryhthmical prose rather than 
investigating its essence. 

In theory the rhythm of prose has always been a perplexing 
subject for the simple reason that rhythm implies a regular 
recurrence of phenomena at regular time-intervals, whereas, 
the very essence of prose as different from verse lies in its 
irregularity in both these respects. Mr. Patterson attempts to 
unravel the perplexity by the following analysis of rhythmical 
experience. Let us suppose that one musically endowed under- 
takes to read a sentence or group of words with attention to the 
rhythm of the passage strictly so called. Such a reader imme- 
diately upon beginning to pronounce the sentence or at least 
as soon as he conceives the general run of the phrase, forms in- 
stinctively within his consciousness a series of regular subjective 
time-units, which may be compared to the divisions by bars in a 
piece of music. In simpler words, he begins to beat time, only 
this time is not rigidly regular, but elastic, that is, often accel- 
erated or retarded, with a sort of swinging movement, as fit- 
ness requires. Now while this regular but elastic beating of 
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time is going on, the movement of the passage being read is 
superimposed upon it. The subjective time-beat is, as it were, 
the base accompaniment to the treble time played by the flow 
of the enunciated syllables. Such a double experience is felt 
in all rhythmical reading. This being the case, one of two 
things may happen: either the beat of the syllables may coin- 
cide for the most part with the beat of the subjective accom- 
paniment, and this gives us verse-experience; or the two may 
not coincide, but syncopation or “ rag-time” may prevail, and 
in this case we have the experience of prose. At this point the 
author makes a digression in order to examine the rhythm of 
vers libre, and he concludes that, so far as it has evolved at the 
present time, vers libre is nothing more nor less than a hap- 
hazard mixture of verse and prose rhythm, and consequently has 
no distinctive esthetic value essentially different from that of 
prose and verse. 

If the foregoing interpretation of prose-rhythm be true, it 
seems clear that the precise regularity which 1s essential to our 
notion of rhythm proceeds entirely from the subjective element, 
the conscious beating of time, and that the feeling of time or 
pattern in the irregular succession of syllables depends upon 
their interrupting or repeating, accelerating or retarding this 
subjective regularity, And it also follows that, if the reader is 
an “aggressively rhythmical” person, that is, if he can feel his 
subjective time-counting distinctly and can readily recognize 
syncopation as such, he can discover a tune or rhythm in any 
collocation of words at all, in any sentence however offhand and 
crude. When, then, can a given sentence be called objectively 
rhythmical? Apparently when the time-beat and the syncopa- 
tion can be felt easily and without effort by the normal reader. 
And does prose-rhythm attain a degree of positive 
excellence? When, in addition to this case, we find spontaneity 
or variety in the tunes, and fitness or appropriateness between 
them and the content of the passage. 

Justice cannot be done to such a work within a short com- 
pass. The foregoing is the kernel of the new theory. Those 
who care for such theorizing will meet with elaborate experi- 
ments and much food for thought in the volume, and we may 
add that those who are unrhythmical will find in it interesting 
exercises to remedy this defect in their artistic perceptions. 

F. M. C. 


when 





An Introduction to Special School Work. By Marion F. 
Bripiz, L.L.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.10. 

The work of special schools, where such training is given as is 
suited to the limited and varied capacities of the mentally 
deficient, possesses much merit. No one can regard unfavorably 
any effort made to render the slow-witted and feebly-gifted 
less slow and less feeble. The volume in hand is the fruit of 
accumulated experience and observation and has as its laud- 
able aim the rendering mentally deficient children “more use- 
ful, more self-respecting and happier.” The suggestions are 
on the whole practical and quite comprehensive. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to schemes whereby reading, number work and 
manual training may be made more attainable to the unfortu- 
nate dullard or near-dullard. To the general reader interested 
in matters educational, Chapter II is decidedly the most valu- 
able in its suggestiveness. “ Good discipline is only reached by 
the double pathway of understanding: the thoughtful, growing 
understanding of the child by the teacher and almost equally an 
understanding of the teacher by the child, with some realiza- 
tion of the aims of the former.” Greatest stress is put upon en- 
couragement, the promotion of self-respect and self-confidence 
and faith in one’s power to will and to do. Kindness, tact and 


patience are recommended in the correction of lying, a rather 
common fault of the mentally deficient, due in many cases to 
The closing chapters treat of junior manual training, 
We are reminded 


fear. 
and vocational work for boys and for girls. 
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to hold well the two great aims in manual training of special 
schools: To develop and strengthen the moral character of the 
child and to make him self-supporting. It is regrettable that the 
word religion is consistently omitted throughout a work that 
aims at a full education, for that is the strongest bulwark of 


morality there is. 


N. C. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Louise Keene calls his “ plain story of a Canadian who went” 
“Crumps” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25), from the latest ono- 
matopoeic name for high-explosive shells. In a matter-of-fact 
way and with an occasional dash of Americn humor, he again 
describes the hardships and horrors of trench warfare. The 
fresher parts of the book are the earlier pages which tell how the 
first Canadian Expeditionary Force was raised and trained. 
Ian Hay’s continuation of “The First Hundred Thousand,” 
which is entitled “ All In It, ’K(1)’ Carries On” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.50), describes a winter campaign in the neighborhood 
of Ypres and tells about the Battle of the Somme. The chapter 
on the field telephone is one of the best, but the present book, 
as is often the case with sequels, is not the equal of its 





predecessor. 





The Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R., has prepared for priests 
and seminarians a good book of readings entitled, “ The Medi- 
ator: Jesus Christ in the Scriptures, the Model of the Priest” 
(Herder, $1.50). Laying emphasis on the mediatorial character 
of the priest, who is “another Christ,” the author in thirty-five 
comprehensive chapters tells what the qualities are that render 
the priestly mediator acceptable to God and to man, what his 
virtues should be, how he should discharge his parochial duties, 
and his sacerdotal functions, and what his home life ought to 
be. Though the volume lacks that geniality and lightness of 
touch that makes Canon Keatinge’s “ The Priest: His Character 
and Work” so readable a book, “ The Mediator” will be found 
particularly useful during retreat time and during the years at 


the seminary. 





Christmas books for the little ones have begun to appear. 
Frances Jenkins Olcott has prepared “The Red Indian Fairy 
Book for the Children’s Own Reading and for Story Tellers” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) and Frederick Richardson has illus- 
trated it. There are sixty-four tales in the volume, most of 
them nature stories, and they are arranged according to the 
seasons——Clara Roberts Barton’s “Cloud Boat Stories” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.50) are about the wonderful adventures 
little Billy had with the Sand Man. They met in the sky a 
number of well-known Mother Goose characters and were 
fortunate enough to get pictures of them——In “The Dot Sig- 
nal Book for Boys and Girls” (Houghton Mifflin, $0.50) Clifford 
L. Sherman explains the mysteries of the wig-wag system by 
means of diagrams the children are to work out for them- 
selves——A new and sumptuous edition of Kingsley\s “ Water 
Babies” (Lippincott, $1.35) has appeared with eight fine illustra- 
tions in color by Maria L. Kirk. It is a pity the author's flings at 
the Church were not deleted. 


Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, delightful lover of children, has not 
lost her keen perception of the angularities of human nature, or 
her sympathy with nature’s gentlemen and gentlewomen, or her 
skill in making it clear that the truest nobility often hides under 
the coarsest clothes. “Calvary Alley” (Century, $1.35), her 
latest story, is a worthy successor to the “Cabbage Patch.” 
Mrs. Snowdon is not perhaps a Mrs. Wiggs, but Nance and 
Dan are very attractive little waifs. Unfortunately they have 
to grow up and see something of the sin and gloom of the 


seamy side of life. Some of the pages are rather vivid, but 

















the general tone and purpose of the book is wholesome.—— 
Another novel with a little girl as its central figure is “ En- 
chanted Hearts” (Doubleday, $1.35), by Darrach Aldrich. An 
incurable believer in fairies, Comfort, as she is well called, 
assumes to herself the role of fairy-godmother, fills a grim 
boarding-house with an atmosphere of romance and poetry, 
succeeds after various blunders in transforming a doleful Cin- 
derella into a radiant princess and gives her ‘to the prince, whom 
she herself discovers, as a charming Christmas present. The 
book is by no means a mere child’s story, although every page 
of it may be read, and with interest, by children.—Meredith 
Nicholson’s tenuous Christmas story, entitled “A Reversible 
Santa Claus” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.00), which tells how a 
burglar unintentionally kidnaps a baby, strains probabilities 
beyond all reason. 


“The Mystery of Gabriel ” (Longmans, $1.40), Michael Wood's 
latest “mystical” Anglican novel, tells how a little foundling 
whom Honor Forranner, a well-to-do maiden lady brought up 
and educated, was a “moral germ-carrier” until “ Father” 
Standish drove the devil out of him at last. Gabriel then becomes 
the founder of a “new lay order,” called the “ Missionaries of 
the Holy Ghost and Mary,” and tramps through the country 
playing a fiddle. The author often writes so much like a real 
Catholic, let us hope that he will eventually become one.—— 
“ Abington Abbey” (Dodd, Mead, $1.50) is Archibald Marshall’s 
serene and leisurely novel of English country life before the 
present war. A despicable parson is portrayed after the Trol- 
lopian manner and the simple, affectionate home-life of George 
Grafton and his three fair daughters is admirably described. 
When the world is reconstructed again, Mr. Marshall’s faithful 
pictures of “ Meadshire” will doubtless be of great value to 
students of, sociology. 


The following thoughtful lines, entitled “The Bugler,” are 
one of F. W. Harvey’s “ Poems trom a German Prison Camp”: 


God dreamed a man; 

Then, having firmly shut 

Life like a precious metal in his fist, 
Withdrew, His labor done. Thus did begin 
Our various divinity and sin. 

For some to ploughshares did the metal twist, 
And others—dreaming empires—straightway cut 
Crowns for their aching foreheads. Others beat 
Long nails and heavy hammers for the feet 

Of their forgotten Lord. (Who dares to boast 
That he is guiltless?) Others coined it: most 
Did with it—simply nothing. (Here, again, 
Who cries his innocence?) Yet doth remain 
Metal unmarred, to each man more or less 
Whereof to fashion perfect loveliness. 


For me, I do but bear within my hand 

(For sake of Him Our Lord, now long forsaken) 
A simple bugle such as may awaken 

With one high morning note a drowsing man: 
That wheresoe’er within my motherland 

The sound may come, ’twill echo far and wide 
Like pipes of battle calling up a clan, 
Trumpeting men through beauty to God’s side. 


“13 Rue du Bon Diable” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.35), by 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, is a good detective story, written in 
a new and interesting manner. The murder of a wealthy uncle 
about to present a pearly necklace to his niece on the occasion 
of her birthday, involves the niece, a bank messenger, her sweet- 
heart, and all the servants of the house in a plot that is filled 
with surprises and is cleverly handled——Mr. E. F. Benson's 
latest production, “ The Freaks of Mayfair” (Doran, $1.50), is 
not a novel, but a series of faintly amusing sketches about some 
characters he has met in society: snobs, quacks, climbers, and 
slanderers. The tone of mock charitableness in which each one 
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closes is more tolerable than the vagaries of the unpleasant 
peoples he makes the target of his wit. As “ Marching Men” 
(Lane, $1.50), by Sherwood Anderson, unblushingly relates in 
several chapters the sinister temptations of a young man who 
enters alone the grinding life of a big city, the book is not fit 
+to read.—*“ Northern Diamonds” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25), 
by Frank Lillie Pollock, tells how a party of Toronto boys 
went into the heart of the solitudes of the great north woods 
of Canada, in search of diamonds, and found—precious “ black ” 
diamonds of a kind. A string of more or less loosely linked in- 
cidents make up the story, and the characters and the motives 
that move them are on a common level. 








Among the literary papers in the November Catholic World 
are “The Play of Julius Caesar” by Emily Hickey, “ Our 
Maurice Francis” [Egan] by Charles Phillips, “ The Retreat 
of the American Novel” by George Nauman Shuster and “ Fran- 
cis Ledwidge” by Katharine Tynan, who quotes these two poems 
he sent her last January: 


IN FRANCE 


The silence of maternal hills 
Is round me in my evening dreams 
And round me music-making bells 
And mingling waves of pastoral streams. 


Whatever way I turn, I find 
The paths are old unto me still, 
The hills of home are in my mind, 
And there I wander as I will. 


Hap I A GOLDEN 


Had I a golden pound to spend 

My love should mend and sew no more, 
And I would buy her a little quern, 

Easy to turn on the kitchen floor. 


Pounp TO SPEND 


And for her windows, curtains white 
With birds in flight and flowers in bloom, 
To face with pride the road to town 
And mellow down the sunlit room. 


And with the silver change we'd prove 
The truth of Love to life’s own end, 

With hearts the years could but embolden, 
Had I a golden pound to spend. . 





“The Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger” (Scribner’s, $1.25), 
the young American who, as a member of the Foreign Legion, 
allied himself to the cause of France, contain vivid descriptions 
of life in the trenches and on the field of battle. A poet of con- 
siderable ability, his prose is also trenchant and he gives strik- 
ing pictures of the desolating effects of war. The author was 
slain at Belloy-en-Santerre———“ Carry On” (Lane), by Lieu- 
tenant Coningsby Dawson, consists of letters written from the 
front to his parents. The book’s theme are the deeds of hero- 
ism done in trench warfare by the brave infantry men.——In 
“The Diary of a Nation,’ (Doubleday, $1.50), Mr. E. S. Mar- 
tin, editorial writer of Life, has collected his contributions to 
the more serious pages of that weekly. It expresses his hopes 
and fears as the war in Europe progressed up to the time our 
country entered it. In future times it may be useful as a record 
of the tone of our press during those days of waiting. 





“ Missa et Absolutio pro Defunctis” (Fischer & Bro., $0.80), 
for three male voices (or soprano, alto and baritone with tenor 
ad lib.) and organ by Pietro A. Yon, should prove a welcome 
addition to the repertoire of Requiem Masses. It is very prac- 
tical, three voices being sufficient for an effective rendering, 
and the tenor part never reaching beyond F. A point of great 
convenience is the addition to the Mass proper of settings for 
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those chants which precede and follow it at funerals, even the 
ordinary responses of the Mass being inserted each in its 
proper place. The music is not difficult, and good use is made 
of Gregorian themes. There are, however, some passages which, 
in tonality and rhythm, strongly contrast with the surrounding 
Gregorian melodies. These will require a careful and judicious 
rendering not to detract from the general effect——-The same 
publishers have out in one octavo edition three pleasing and 
devotional motets of Joseph J. McGrath: “O Sanctissima,” 
“Tantum Ergo,” “O Salutaris,’” $040——The Rev. Joseph 
Viscount Verheijen of the College of St. Theresa, Winona, 
Minn., has published “Jn Honorem Sanctae Caeciliae,” an organ 
postludium in three movements, maestoso, andante, allegro. 
$1.00. The proceeds from the sale of this composition will be 
sent as an offering to His Holiness, Benedict XV. 





“Straws from the Manger, or Thoughts on Christmastide,” by 
Rev. James H. Cotter, LL.D., Litt.D. (Milwaukee: Diederich- 
Schaefer Co., $1.00), is a development in as many chapters of 
twenty-five simple thoughts on Christmas and the message of 
the Christ-Child. The essays, some but a page in length, have 
previously appeared in the Columbiad and the Columbian. They 
contain practical reflections, attractively presented, on the les- 
sons observing souls may glean from Bethlehem’s Crib, the 
lowly shepherds, and the Three Wise Men. Perhaps the best 
of the chapters are “ A Christmas Box for Christ,” “ Christmas 
and Its Message,” and “Mars and the Christ-Child.” “New 
Year's Greeting,” the expression of true Christian hope, will 
prove a balm for hearts lately severed by the call to arms.—— 
In “ The Land of Enough” (Crowell, $0.50), a Christmas story, 
Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, tells 
a quiet story of a quiet village where lived two very disquieted 
children. Max Maverton and his sister Madge, still in their 
teens, become tired of the scheme of things, and complain that 
they never have enough of anything. “O, for the Land of 
Enough!” is Madge’s continual cry, and presto! one night she 
finds herself transported to that fairyland where everybody has 
everything he or she desires, where there is no giving and no 
receiving, no family joy, no Christmas, the land where inter- 
course of whatever kind is an interminable ennui. The writer 
scarcely voices a common opinion when he says of heaven, “ To 
most of‘*us it is a dull place, to some of us it is repellent.” The 
interpretation the author puts upon St. Paul’s words is bad 
exegesis. 

Interest is imparted to Clara E. Laughlin’s historical novel, 
“The Heart of Her Highness” (Putnam, $1.50), by the fact 
that the scene of its action is Flanders, which was then, as 
it is now, a center of contending war parties, Ypres, Liége, Lille, 
and other names made familiar by the present war, occur fre- 
quently. The heroine, the Lady Mary, is the daughter of Charles 
the Bold, whose death at Nancy left her the rule of a disintegrat- 
How she frees herself from the hands of her ene- 
The tale has both action and interest; 
and, all in all, is well told. The scene of “ Unconquered” 
(Putnam, $1.50), Maud Diver's latest book, is laid in Scotland 
at the opening of the present war, and portrays the struggle 
between love and duty on the part of the hero, Sir Mark For- 
sythe, who leaves for the war, returns a cripple and loses his 
affianced bride, only to discover the real woman destined for him 
in the person of Sheila, his childhood sweetheart, whose sterling 
worth his infatuation for the fickle Bel had hidden from him. 
As usual, the author’s characters are well drawn and the plot is 
cleveriy worked out. 


ing realm. 
mies makes up the plot. 








Margaret Sherwood’s new book, “Familiar Ways” (Little, 


Brown, $1.25) is a collection of light essays reprinted from the 
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Atlantic Monthly and Scribner's Magazine. The second paper 
of the series, entitled “ Our Venetian Lamp,” suggests a moving- 
picture fantasy, but for the rest the book is simply an exuber- 
ance of sentiment, and very refreshing sentiment, on such 
pleasant themes as “The Little House,” “Gardens, Real and 
Imaginary,” “The Threshold,” and “ The Final Packing.” We 
have the same engaging gentleness in these sketches, the same 
art-concealing art of expression, the same sweet communings 
with inanimate objects interwoven with reflections on life and 
its problems, as fascinated many readers a few months ago 
in the same author’s “The Worn Doorstep.” “ We are not so 
far as we think from the unobtrusive life that goes on in 
meadow and wayside. The wood near us is one great threshold 
of innumerable homes that suggest a hundred points of contact 
with our own; through the silences, bright, brave eyes watch 
the intruder from beyond the guarded doorways.” Such a 
sentence suggests at once Miss Sherwood’s constant point of 
view and also the graceful familiarity of her style. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Public Funds and Private Charities 


= are bad days for the “uplift” and the “ uplifters.” 

It may be true, as some ill-informed newspapers have sug- 
gested, that in New York the self-appointed Guardians of the 
Inner Shrine of Sanctity tried to force “reform” too rapidly 
upon a recalcitrant municipality, a task as difficult as starting 
from his reverie a balky Missouri mule. It may be true, and then 
again it may not be, for the facts in the case indicate that what 
the “uplifters”’ aimed at, was not so much a true reform as a 
base, Socony-like imitation. However this may be, the long cam- 
paign of calumny waged against the New York Catholic institu- 
tions of charity went under a cloud on November 6, and when 
the nebulz had lifted, even the most socially-minded expert in 
Manhattan or the Bronx could perceive that while the Oleag- 
inous Oligarchy had been boiled in its own oil, its kid, the Char- 
ity Trust, had been most unscripturally seethed in the milk of 
its dam. 


Tue Cuicaco INSTANCE 


| ager ety nieces hard upon this cataclysm came the news that 

the Supreme Court of Illinois had ruled upon an important 
point affecting the private institutions for dependent children in 
that State. On January 25 of the present year, Judge Jesse A. 
Baldwin granted the petition of an individual whose name, I re- 
gret to say, is Dunn, restraining the County of Cook from paying 
certain sums to the Chicago Industrial School for Girls, an insti- 
tution for dependent Catholic children. These payments had 
been made for thirty years, and “under the existing law and in 
perfect good faith,” as Archbishop Mundelein wrote on Febru- 
ary 9, the institutions after providing plant and equipment, did 
their best to make the children good citizens and good Chris- 
tians; “while the city on its side,” in the words of the Hon. 
Bird S. Coler, spoken of the New York Plan, “made partial 
payment for services received.” This amicable arrangement did 
not suit the chivalrous Mr. Dunn who urged that it was in viola- 
tion of the State Constitution, providing that no public funds 
were to be used “in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or 
help support or sustain any institution controlled by any 
church.” After praising the institution in question, and record- 
ing his opinion that “in a large majority of cases, work of this 
kind is more economically and efficiently done in institutions con- 
trolled, managed and inspired by religious and sectarian organi- 
zations than when administered by the State,” Judge Baldwin 
allowed the petition of the expert in cgnstitutional law. In due 
course, the case reached the Supreme Court of Illinois, and on 
October 23, Mr. Justice Cartwright, for the Court, ruled: ‘“‘ The 
decree is reversed, and the cause is remanded to the Circuit 
Court, with directions to dismiss the bill at the complainant’s 
[Dunn] cost.” An analysis of this decision, so contrary to many 
theories urged today, will be of interest to students of social 
needs. 


Tue Facts IN THE CASE 


HE facts in the case, “as determined by the pleadings, a 
stipulation of the parties, and the evidence heard by the 
Chancellor,” are these. The Chicago Industrial School for Girls 
is an institution incorporated by act of the Legislature in 1879, 
and possesses “ buildings, ample grounds and equipment to meet 
the requirements of the act.” To this school, Catholic children 
are committed by the Juvenile Court, and in 1915 the average 
number in attendance was 356. For these children six secular 
teachers are employed, and eleven teachers “ who are Sisters of 
Mercy and who are paid $16 a month, which goes into the com- 
mon treasury of the religious order.’ One may here pause to 
picture the bulging walls of that treasury. The school has a 
chaplain and a chapel “ where religious services according to the 
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doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church are held, which all in- 
mates are required to attend.” A few facts on the financial af- 
fairs of the institution are thus stated by the Court. 


The school has been receiving $15 per month for each 
girl, which is less than the cost to the State for each girl 
committed to the State Training School for Girls at 
Geneva, a similar institution maintained by the State, where 
the cost is $28.88 for each girl per month. The amount 
paid by Cook County is less than the cost of food, clothing, 
training, medical care and tuition furnished to the wards 
of the County, outside of any religious instruction or re- 
ligious services, and the balance above the amount paid 
by the County, is made up by donations, largely given by 
the Archbishop. 

This statement of facts concludes with the admission that the 
institution has been granted annually, by the State Board of 
Charities or its successor, a certificate that it is “ competent ”’ and 
has “ adequate facilities to care for the children.” 


Tue Facts REVIEWED 


HE Court then reviews the argument of Mr. Dunn. 


The substantial basis of the brief and argument for the 
appellee is that payment of public funds to a school under 
church or sectarian control, violates the Constitution, even 
when it is made in payment for clothing, board, education 
in the arts and sciences; and in the argument at the bar, 
counsel contended that ‘under the Constitution no ward 
of the State can be committed to any institution where 
there are religious services, or where religious doctrines 
are taught; but all institutions to which they may be com- 
mitted, must be absolutely divorced from religion or re- 
ligious teaching. 

“ This,” remarks the Court, “is a clear misapprehension of the 
attitude of the people toward religion, expressed in the Consti- 
tution,” and in proof, the third section of the Bill of Rights, and 
section 3, article 8, of the Constitution of Illinois, are cited. 
“The people,” continues the Court, “not only did not declare 
hostility to religion, but regard its teachings and practices as a 
public benefit which might be equal to the payment of taxes,” a 
wise remark on which New York’s Commissioner of Accounts 
may meditate with profit. In harmony with the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, the Illinois Juvenile Court Act had provided 
that, as far as practicable, children were to be committed to per- 
sons or associations of like religious faith with the parents of 
said children. Furthermore, no Court had “ adopted any rule an- 


tagonistic”” to religion or its free exercise. 


In Nichols v. School Directors, 93 Ill. 61, the Court 
said: Religion and religious worship are not so placed 
under the ban of the Constitution that they may not be 
allowed to become the recipients of any incidental benefit 
whatsoever from the public bodies or authorities of the 
State. 

In Willard v. Board of Education, 121 Ill. 297, the Court had 
said that if a Board of Education wished to procure a building 
for school purposes, “it had a right to rent from any person who 
had property suitable for school purposes.” Whether the owner 
“was a Methodist, a Presbyterian, a Roman Catholic” was “a 
matter of no moment”; and in the case in dispute, the authority 
of the School Board “ to lease the basement of a Catholic Church, 
and pay rent therefor,” was affirmed. This ruling “is appli- 
cable to this case, where the care and education of girls as wards 
of the State are required and payment must be made therefor.” 
Finally, in Reichenwald v. Catholics of Chicago, 258 Ill. 44, 
“the Court said that in return for the care given the body, the 
State does not exact the surrender of all care for the soul.” 


“ SUBSIDIES ” AND INSTITUTIONS 


‘ ‘T HE declaration of the Constitution,” forbidding religious 

discrimination, “does not mean that religion is abol- 
ished,” or that the State may act as if it did not exist. On the 
contrary, religion is so clear a fact that to make its exercise by 
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any citizen or ward of the State impossible or difficult, would be 
in violation of the plain intent and provision of that instrument. 


What the Constitution forbids is a preference given by 
law to any denomination or mode of worship, or aid to 
any such ‘denomination by an appropriation or payment 
from any public fund whatever. . . It would be 
contrary to the letter and the spirit of the Constitution to 
exclude from religious exercises the members of any de- 
nomination, when the State assumes their control, or to 
prevent the children of members from receiving the re- 
ligious instruction which they would have received at 
home. The constitutional prohibition against furnishing 
aid or preference to any church or sect is to be rigidly 
enforced, but it is contrary to fact and reason to say that 
paying less than the actual cost of clothing, medical care 
and attention, education in useful arts and domestic sci- 
ence, is aiding the institution in which such things are fur- 
nished. <r Upon the plainest grounds no aid 
is given to an industrial school where the payment is less 
than the actual cost. It costs the State $28.88 per 
month for each girl in a similar institution maintained by 
the State, and it is the State, and not the industrial school 
that is benefited by the payment of less than the cost. 

Such payment does not violate any provision of 
the Constitution. 

The italicized lines are conceived in a spirit of common-sense 
to which uplifters in New York, and elsewhere, are wholly im- 
pervious. Who does not remember the wild charges, made during 
the Strong Investigation, that the institutions were “ scrambling ” 
for children as for a financial asset, or the unjust use of the word 
American Charities ” and in works that 
have followed that unreliable guide? This misapplication of 
terms, however, is of secondary importance. The most notable 
features of this decree are found in the decision that the relig- 
ious character of an institution cannot disqualify it as a recipient 
of public money in return for services rendered, and in its defi- 
nition of the duty of the State not merely to tolerate, but to pro- 
tect the dependent child in its religious rights. 


“ 


“ subsidy ” in Warner's 
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EDUCATION 
The Psychology of the Preconscious 


HIS is the age of psychology. We have had the psychology 
of religion, of myth and fable, of art and poetry; the 
psychology of salesmanship, of the child-mind, of the criminal, 
of the subconscious and of the unconscious; psychology minus 
the other interesting varieties. The 
latest is the psychology of the introduced in a 
volume on “Hindu Mind Training,” by an “ Anglo-Saxon 
Mother,” working in conjunction with. S. M. Mitra, author of 
“ Anglo-Indian Studies.” The object of this book is to popu- 
larize in the West the researches of ancient Hindu thinkers in 
“unconscious cerebration.” The book is not so interesting for 
its own sake as for the light it diffuses over the method of 
that cult of Oriental philosophy now becoming so fashionable 
in the West. 

The cult rests on a maximum of assumption and a minimum 
The theory of innate ideas, of pre-existence and trans- 
migration of souls, of evolution and involution, of universal 
mind-stuff, of the influence of the moon on the mind, are 
treated throughout the book as proved conclusions. But the 
basic assumption of the entire work, “ Preconscious cerebration 
is as vital to the study of psychology as ether is to that of 
physics” is surely not evident to the conscious, however evi- 
dent it may be to the unconscious or preconscious mind. 


soul, and psychology of 


preconscious, 


of proof. 


THE CORNER-STONE OF SERVICE 


HE only witness able to certify to the experiences of the 
Ego is the conscious mind. The old psychology expressly 
recognized that in introspection the conscious subject investi- 
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gates itself, the conscious object. The psychology of the pre- 
conscious, however, deprecates this mode of procedure. “ This 
obsession, the so-called metaphysical delusion, is the generic 
expression of psychical incoercibility; it consists simply in feel- 
ing oneself think, in studying oneself while thinking, in dividing 
oneself into an I who thinks and an I who observes. It is 
therefore, an extreme, pedantic, uncontrollable, and hence fruit- 
less form of introspection, worse than fruitless, for it becomes 
an actual obstacle to thought.” Despite this railing against the 
conscious form of intfospection it is the only kind available, 
even for him who rails. Only the conscious mind can reflect 
upon its experiences, and as the mind is a unit, it cannot be 
conscious in its Sbserving faculty, and preconscious in its being 
observed. 

Mr. Mitra calls unconscious cerebration the “corner-stone of 
mental science.” But just as the ascertained facts of physics, 
not ether, are the corner-stone of physical science, so ascer- 
tained mental phenomena, and not an assumed “ preconscious,” 
are the corner-stone of psychology. No science can claim to 
reach certain conclusions if it begins with a mere probability. 
This improbability, that the conscious mind knows anything 
about the preconscious, is confirmed by the fact that Mr. Mitra 
himself knows so little about the corner-stone of mental science 
as to be unable to define it. 


TuHeE Point at ISSUE 


E recognizes, roughly speaking, “two kinds of thought, 
though he does not admit of any hard and fast dividing 
line between them—one which might be called the surface 
thought, and the other the thought lying in the preconscious, or 
in other words voluntary and involuntary thought.” Surely it 
is to contradict experience to say that there are two kinds of 
thought, with no hard and fast line between them. The very 
point at issue is whether you have right to assume that there 
is thought of which you are not conscious. 

But why has an “ Anglo-Saxon Mother” found it necessary 
to usher the Western world into this Cimmerian cloud-land, 
shrouded in misty abstractions? The reason is thus stated. 
“ About twenty years ago the problem of my eldest son’s edu- 
cation first led me to take a practical interest in the training of 
the young. Since then I have looked carefully into various 
Western systems of mind training, including those of Rousseau, 
Herbart, Pestalozzi, Basedow, Froebel and Montessori, without 
finding any one of them really satisfactory.” Here we stumble 
on another tremendous assumption. The volume professes to 
survey the European field of education from Aristotle until 
today. It assumes that between Aristotle and Locke, an inter- 
val of 2,000 years, psychology and education are represented by 
a blank space, blotted with darkness. 


Tue “Dark AGES” 


[* there is any truth in the history of education, it is that the 
two millenia between Aristotle and Locke saw the solution 
of some of the greatest educational problems the world has 
ever known. Call it what you will, an education, or a phil- 
osophy of life, or a religion that actomplished the change, the 
conversion of the barbarian plunderers of imperial Rome into 
the makers of modern Europe was accomplished by one of the 
greatest educational means in the world. That system flowered 
in the thirteenth century, and produced almost simultaneously 
Louis the king, St. Thomas the philosopher, St. Francis 
and Dante the poets. It was the source and inspiration of such 
drama and poetry as the Mystery Plays and the Minnesingers. 
It built the universities; set on foot such enterprises as the 
Crusades, encouraged chivalry and founded the gilds. Such a 
system of education was surely more constructive and satisfac- 
tory than Rousseau’s revolution-philosophy or Kant’s transcen- 
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dentalism, or Madame Montessori’s talk about absolute freedom 
for three-year-olds. 

But even if education of a constructive character were an 
entirely post-Reformation phenomenon, Mr. Metra’s volume 
ignores some excellent examples, again it seems, because the 
Catholic Church might get the credit. The achievements of the 
Jesuit system of education, and of St. John Baptist de la Salle 
and his Christian Brothers, are cases in point. Some mention 
of these, and of other Catholic societies, formed to promote 
education might be expected in a history of education. 

Finally, there is another current assumption noticeable in 
“Hindu Mind Training.” It is the assumption that there should 
be nothing prescriptive, categorical or toilsome in the process 
of education. The Hindu system has none of the storm and 
antagonism associated with Western methods. Its “ object is 
to develop the mind in such a way as to use the preconscious 
thought, which, being without effort, does not create fatigue, 
and on that account is likely to achieve its end in pleasanter 
fashion, than a series of conscious thoughts, which would re- 
sult in fatigue.” Of course if the end to be achieved is to 
create an intellectual Nirvana, and to fill the land with leth- 
argic preconscious lotos-eaters, it must be admitted that the 
less conscious thought is connected with education, the more 
efficient will the system be. Still, the “tiresome method of 
conscious thinking” will perhaps continue in favor in the West- 
ern world. 

A. C. BrickeL, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Banjo Soloist and 
Church Tunes 
A “CHRISTIAN ” congregation in Kansas recently intro- 
duced, as its latest novelty, a skilled banjo soloist, Mr. A. 
E. Brown, who performs at all its services. That the spirit of 
worship might suffer violence was never a matter of considera- 
tion, but considerable apprehension was felt in the beginning, 
lest the solemnity of church services might detract from the 
effect of the banjo playing. This is laying the emphasis in the 
right place. The Living Church thus quotes the local chron- 
icler: “At first the solemnity of the church services seemed te 
take a good deal of its native spirit out of the banjo, but the 
Brown professional experience enabled him to solve the prob- 
lem by syncopating the hymns and church tunes.” A “ punch” 
was now put into the slowest hymn tune, “ without hurrying the 
tempo, merely by filling the measures with flickering notes.” 
So by a strange wizardry “ How Firm a Foundation” and “ On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” became “ scintillant and attractive to 
youthful ears.” When, before many moons, the congregation 
tires of this novelty, a bass-drum solo might be suggested as a 
rousing innovation to galvanize its “ religious services” into new 
life. 


News from the Catholic 
University of Japan 

ROFESSOR KOBAYASHI, the professor of financial sci- 
ence in the Catholic University of Japan, was recently se- 
lected by the Imperial Government for its commercial agent in 
China. The university is receiving no slight degree of recogni- 
tion and appreciation, and will greatly contribute to the prestige 
of the Catholic Church in Japan. It has also met the needs of 
the present hour by a lecture upon Luther delivered in its exhi- 
bition hall by Professor Mizuno of the university. He is a con- 
vert from Lutheranism who had studied for the Lutheran min- 
istry for several years in the United States. So the brethren ot 
St. Francis Xavier are today resuming in the educational field 
the work which the Saint began so gloriously centuries ago. 
The close connection between the Catholic past and the Catholic 
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present is nowhere more strikingly brought home to us than 
in Japan. This holds true in particular of the Society of Jesus 
in that country. It is interesting therefore to note that the letter 
from the Catholic University of Japan which brings the above 
items also calls attention to the recent discovery of a Christian 
tomb, 300 years old, which was found in one of the temple cem- 
eteries of Kyoto. “On the stone is carved a cross and the name 
of the Christian called ‘ Mark,’ who is stated to have died on 
the feast of St. Onorio during the Shogunate of Hideyoshi, the 
Taiko Sama who appears as the tyrant persecutor in the mar- 
tyrologies.” 


Jewish Population 
of the World 
NE of the most interesting facts revealed by the Jewish 
Year Book is the wonderful numerical growth of the 
Jews in our eastern metropolis. In 1905 the Jewish population 
of New York city was 672,000. In 1907 it had increased to 
850,000. Five years later it was 975,000, and in 1917 it had 
reached the grand total of 1,350,000. The complete number of 
Jews in the United States is 3,012,141, or three per cent of the 
entire population. Russia is the only country where these figures 
are exceeded. Its Jewish population is 6,946,090. Austria- 
Hungary has 2,258,262 Jews. No other country ‘remotely ap- 
proaches the million mark. The Jews in Palestine number 
100,000. Throughout all Asia, the ancient home of the race, 
there are no more than 499,679 Jews. According to the revised 
figures, the total number of Jews in the world today is 13,980,715. 
They are divided among continents as follows: Europe, 9,986,- 
447; America, 3,094,309; Asia, 499,679; Africa, 380,865, and Aus- 
tralia, 19,415. 


The Practical Working 

of a Sedality 
HE many varieties of practical piety and good works to 
which a sodality can devote itself are excellently illustrated 
in the report of the Teachers’ Sodality of St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, whose membership increased from sixty-one to 
ninety-one during the course of the year. Of particular im- 
portance in every completely developed sodality are the sections 
formed within it for the prosecution of some specified work. 
Thus, in the Philadelphia Teachers’ Sodality, there was, in the 
first place, the “‘ Blockley section,” whose members volunteered for 
the work of teaching Catechism to the poor creatures found in 
Blockley. There was further a section to interest itself in the 
foreign missions, a section devoted to the spreading of Catholic 
literature, and a settlement section. The latter numbered 
thirteen members, who devoted themselves to the missionary 
work done for the Italians at the Madonna House and the 
Assunta House. They taught catechism, singing, sewing, em- 
broidery, crocheting and dancing; helped in the preparation for 
First Communion and contributed clothing for the children at 
Christmas and First Communion time. Other sections were 
more directly intended for the spiritual perfection of their own 
members. Such was the daily meditation section, giving a quar- 
ter of an hour each day to this form of prayer; the Communion 
section, whose members sought to practise Frequent or Daily 
Communion, since practically every sodalist was at least a 
weekly communicant; the rosary, Mass, prayer-pact, sanctuary, 
reparation and visit sections. The members of the latter made 
visits to Our Blessed Lady’s shrine to pray for the sodality. There 
was a Catholic doctrine section, whose members financed and 
attended regular lectures on dogmatic and moral theology, and 
a retreat section. Three retreats were held, attended respectively 
by fifty-seven, fifty and sixty-four members. Many of these. 
sections, it should be mentioned, embraced the major part of 
the membership and some contained practically all the sodality 
members. Sodalists also followed various courses in the night 
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school attached to St. Joseph’s College. While the total number 
of attendances was 2,378 at the sodality meetings, the number 
of absences for which no excuse is on record was only sixty- 
five for the year. Sickness and school meetings were the com- 
mon legitimate reasons for absence when it occurred. 


The Honor Roll 
of a Parish 


ores subjoined list of the men of our parish who are 

serving our country in the present war is a large one,” 
says the Church Bulletin of the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
New York city, “but it is far from complete.” Then follows 
an honor roll extending over five closely printed pages and con- 
taining the list of 195 names of officers and men. Practically 
every department of the national service is represented: aviation, 
artillery, army and navy, officers’ reserves, engineers, mine 
sweepers, signal corps, machine-gun battalion, cavalry, quarter- 
master’s department and ammunition train, ambulance corps and 
Red Cross foreign service, naval reserves, coast patrol, marine 
corps and the many other forms and divisions of the country’s 
defense. Thus the good accomplished in a single parish diffuses 
itself threughout the entire national service. Much may rightly 
be expected of these young men as of the countless others who 
have gone forth from the Catholic parishes throughout the land. 
“May God keep them in His love,” and may they bring new 
honor to their Church by the example of their own devoted 
Catholic lives. “It is worth noting,” adds the Bulletin, “that 
some families in the parish have given two or more sons to the 
cause. Catholics everywhere are conspicuous by their loyalty 
to the Government. The first man killed under the American 
flag in France was Lieutenant W. T. Fitzsimons, a graduate of 
St. Mary’s Jesuit College, Kansas.” A monument is to be 
erected to him in his native city. Thus in death as in life he 
will continue to bring honor to his Alma Mater and the Church. 


A Tempting Bargain 
Counter 


W* are told to shop early, but we can do our shopping at 

home in providing the Christmas presents for our poor 
missionaries in the African jungles, in the Chinese villages or 
under the Indian sun. What can be more tempting than the 
following choice of presents from which to make our selection? 
They are taken from a still ampler Christmas display spread 
out in a most irresistible way by the editor of the Good Work: 


Fifty cents to support a child for one month in an Indian 
mission; fifty cents to buy a year’s school supplies for one 
child in a Chinese mission; fifty cents to dress a child for 
its baptism; sixty cents to keep a Chinese child two months; 
one dollar to keep a catechist a month in Africa; one dollar 
to keep a boy in the Little Seminary two weeks; one dollar 
to pay a Chinese nurse for one month; one dollar to buy 
twenty bricks for a chapel; three dollars to pay a catechist 
a month in India; three dollars to purchase a poor slave in 
Africa; three dollars to pay the salary of a priest’s man- 
of-all-work in India; three dollars to buy text-books for 
a seminary in China; five dollars to buy and name a little 
Indian orphan; five dollars more to keep the little orphan 
half a year; twenty-five dollars to start a new mission in 
the African jungle; fifty dollars more to build the first grass 
chapel; fifty dollars more to build the priest’s house there; 
one hundred dollars to build a chapel in India; one hundred 
dollars for a good picture-machine illustrating the life of 
Christ; one hundred dollars for a library of English books 
in China. 

Any one who has more than a hundred dollars to give can 
apply for information to Mgr. John J. Dunn, the editor of the 
Good Work, New York, and he will not have long to wait for 
a reply. There are likewise the little comforts of the mis- 
sionaries themselves to be borne in mind at this happy season, 
and there are rosaries, medals, holy pictures, altar and hospital 
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supplies to be purchased by them. But our money for Christmas 
presents should be sent as soon as possible. It will not matter 
if it arrives a few days ahead of time. Our presents will be 
marked “Don’t open until Christmas,” although, as Mgr. Dunn 
remarks, there will not be a single missionary in the field “ who 
won’t shut his eyes to that notice.” And who is to blame him 
for it? “He'll apologize to you with tears of joy.” 


Making Democracy Safe 
for the World 
Whee sanity of the Catholic point of view on the question of 
education is daily becoming more apparent to non-Catholics. 
Protestants in particular are recognizing the fact that the Sun- 
day school system of religious education has proved a failure. 
Much more is required if the child is to be made a worthy 
citizen under any lawful form of democratic government. 
“Science and the remarkable development of educational sys- 
tems,” said the Rev. B. S. Winchester at the Protestant Religious 
Congress recently held in Pittsburgh, “have served but to refine 
and intensify the horrors of war.” What is therefore supremely 
required is the self-mastery which can be given by religious 
education alone. “ While undoubtedly the first duty of all right- 
thinking people is to make the world safe for democracy, the 
next duty, no less urgent, is to ‘make democracy safe for the 
world.’ For this education affords no guarantee, unless it be 
transfused and surcharged with religion.” Yet this only true 
and sane ideal of education is attainable nowhere except in the 
system applied by the Catholic Church. After completing its 
cycle of aberration the world can but return to her. She 
possesses the wisdom of the ages no less than the promise of 
Christ and the Spirit of Truth. 


Work of the Food 
Administration 


P ‘W HY doesn’t the Food Administration bring down the 

high prices?” is a rhetorical question asked in a cir- 
cular sent out from the office of the Food Administration. ‘The 
reply given is that it takes time, preparation and much voluntary 
cooperation to bring this about. The further explanation is then 
added : 


But something is being done every day. To lower the 
cost of living, wherever it is possible, is one of the prime 
aims of the Food Administration, which has already kept 
the prices of many staples from going much higher. Flour 
might easily have been twice its present price per barrel 
if the Food Administration had not established a fair price 
for wheat and limited flour millers’ profits. Sugar would 
almost certainly have gone soaring if speculation had not 
been stopped. Then, some prices have been lowered. 
Flour has fallen substantially below the August prices. 
Speculation in Cuban sugar has been stopped, saving an 
exorbitant price though not securing a sufficient supply. 
This temporary shortage would have meant a large ad- 
vance in price had not the Food Administration secured 
a voluntary agreement from the producers of cane and 
beet sugar. Do not forget these facts because beefsteak is 
out of reach, sugar still higher than one could wish, and 
many have to live more largely on hope than they like to. 
Remember also that the Food Administration has no direct 
control over the retail trade, save where it does an annual 
business of $100,000 or more. That explains why, when the 
price of beef at the packer’s door was 14.5 cents a pound; 
in October, as compared with 16 cents in July, the aver- 
age price of round steak in 796 cities was 31 cents a pound 
against 27 in July, showing that while the wholesale price 
decreased the retail price increased. 


If unreasonable prices are asked for canned corn, tomatoes 
and peas, suggests the Food Administration, the consumer should 
demand of the retail grocer why this is the case, since prices of 
such articles should be moderately low. Public sentiment and 
community cooperation are mentioned as vital factors in the 
work of lowering the cost of the necessities of life. 














